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a As 
* alen as — with regard to 
re „ as all otber things. 
done read only for inſtructian, 
others for amuſement. Each bas his reaſons, 
and it would be Hing time to oppoſe them. 
But what may be ſaid with truth, is, that 
hiſtory alone bas the power of reconciling all 
thoſe differences, by — pleaſure with 1 nk 
ftruttion. 


Books of philoſophy, and other Ries, 
have only precepts without ornament. The 
writings of the poets on the contrary have 
nothing but oruament, which is natural to 
them; for the hints of morality which we 
* in them are not taken from their own 

A 3 - fund, 
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they oe them to 
ay as much of romances, and even 4 75 


e novels, whoſe purity 75 File, and . 


entiments, | 
2 to unroerſal . — "The 
have merited this with” great Fubich, » * we 
clearly fee they are only deſigned for amuſe- 
ment, and beſides they * throw us back 
into the perplexities of the firſt Grecian 
hiff oxies;, in whiph truth and fable are in ſueb 
4 manner mixt and confounded, that it is al- 
moſt impoſſible to unravel them. 3 


It is true, that in this kind of Sn 32 
may empioy all the beauties of a:ſcourſe ; but 1 
it is likewiſe true, that hiſtory has its natural 
n which it draws from truth * 
8 rer 

We find in ; Bibery a thouſand beautiful 
Places wherein truth may receive all the em- 
belliſhments of art, without | loſing its cba- 
racter, eſpecially when wwe confine: our ſelves to 
certain bounds, nor paſs beyond our e 
limits. This is the manner of Salluſt, «who 
has made himſelf almoſt inimitalle- T. he 
moſt Ailful of the Greek hiſtorians bad ſet 
him the example, which Appian has fol- 
lowed , and it is from ibis laſt hiſtorian-that 
we Ave taken. the din a this Eſſay of 
Ane 9 „ which! cin that. 4 | 
4 (4 


* 


ww” 
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the Firſt Triunwvitate; and the 8 - 
LO . err fr N EO 2 | 

be nen n bois — 


4 al. 
2 — the + xe genera 3 the in 
ideas ſufficiently clear. 


mind of the auth it not corn = 
of the reader becomes 4, We lo e Ours. 
ſelves in a long ſucceſſion © Years,” an. fuck a 
multitude of different tranſatttons: Mie muſt 
cut off almoſt all ornaments, avoid deſcending 
to particulars, and mentioning ſeueyal other 
circumſtances which give all the pleaſure of 
hiſtary, and are oftentimes the true cauſe of 
the greateſt event. In a word, it is for 
this kind of writing that rriticts bave laid 
down. the ſevere rules of the hiſtorical ſtile. 

Theſe difficulties are not met with in parti- 
cular relations. Wie may ſeek all ornaments, 
relate converſations, and letters themſelves, 
deſcribe illuſtrious perſons, deſcend into a mi- 
nute detail of their private life, and thus . 
raiſe or lower our ſtile as the ſubjett requires. 
We might add ſtill many other reaſons, if it 
was not true that in works of ingenuity, al. 
moſt every one conſults nothing but his own 
taſte. In fine, when the manner has. the 


happineſs to plea m no one Nee 13 - 
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vii The PRE FAT. 
witb enquiring, whether it be that of Hero- 
dotus, TAN or Salluſt. 


er non we to 2 
tions, ba Jacb 5 | ur Ofe the 
futjett, ee — reuſan wwe would not 
engage our in prioms es 
and towns, and — 2 ky 
public. and<private barangues. — of this 
nature are oftentimes tedious without inſtruc- 
tion, and always ſerve teſs to give light to the 


. Than to Jet off the ae of the 


J 


ui have divided our ed into two 
volumes, in tbe firſt is contained a fuccintt 
account of the Firſt vriumvirare, aud in the 
fecond the Life of Auguſtus, in two parts. 
In the firſt are ſeen thoſe murders with which 
Antony and Lepidus ftained the 7. riumvirate, 
and of which Auguſtus bimſelf was not in- 
wocent : as likewiſe the batile of Philippi, 
in which Brutus and Caſſius fell, with the 
Roman liberty: and in ne, the war in Sicily, 
the defeat of young Pompey, his death, and 
the ruin of the republican farty, of which 
be was the laſt ſupport. We ſee in the ſecond 
part, the battles of Afium and Alexanaria, 
birch eftabli my Auguſtus in the empire 75 
the 


. 
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be death of Antony and Cleopatra: the vic- 1 
ories of Agrippa, Tiberius, Druſus, and 
he firſt ſucceſſes of Germanicus. But we 
bave principally endeavoured to trace the 
Man of the government of Auguſtus, and 
ive a juſt idea of his policy, which is 
yorthy, without doubt, of the imitation of . 
I ſuch princes, as woulT aggrandize them: . 
ves with ſecurity, and reign with glory. 
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: * HAP. I. 
The State of the Roman Republic after 
the Conſpiracy of Catiline. 5 


5 F TER che deſolation * burning 
9 EA 5 5 of Rome by the Gauls, this city 

WA 4 never found itſelf in ſo great a dan- 
5 TS ger, as that to which it was reduced 
dy the conſpiracy of Catilige . One 
Lucius Sergius Catiline, died in the year of the world 


3990, and from the, foundation of Rome 690, before the birth 
of Chriſt 62. 
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authority Bs its kings, but by the profeſſion 
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cannot real without horror in the hiſtory of 
Salluſt, the frenzy and fury of this man, who Wl 
was puſh'd on by debauchery and ambition; nor 
too much admire his addreſs in conducting a de- 
fign, which was to carry both fire and ſword. into Wl 
the boſom of his own country, The prudence Wil 
and care of Cicero hindered the effect. Catilina 
was killed at the head of his troops which he was 
marching againſt Rome ; but neither his defeat 
nor his death left that city in a more peaceable i 
fituation, ör! F expoſed. to the enterpriſes which 
the moſt ambit of "the ſenate formed 5 
its liberty; : and indeed it was difficult for their 
paſſion to propdle 10 itſelf a more illuſtrious Wil 
object, ſince the conqueſt of that city alone in- 
evitabl garried with it that of the greateſt part 
of the. Ag I effect, after N of the 
allies, in which the \ "38 of all Italy becoming 
jealous of the grandeur of Rome, and being arm- 
ed againſt them, had been defeated in ſeveral 
battles, this part of the world was in a perfect 
ſubmiſſion. Half of Gaul, and all Spain received 
law from its prætors that were ſent to them. The 
coaſt of Africa as far as Egypt obeyed the Ro- 
mans, and Egypt itſelf could not maintain its 


which they made of reſpecting in all things the 
authority of the ſenate. Syria was reduced to 2 
province and governed by Roman officers, N. 
after the defeat and death of Mithridates t, all 

the princes of the leſſer Aſia had ſubmitted to pay 


tribute, too happy in having thus eſcaped, by 


+ He was king of Pontus, a province of the leſſer Af, 
and made. war — the Ron . during 40 years. | 


having 


I FIRST TrRIUuMviRATte 3 
ing gained the intereſt of the ſenate. Greece 
der an ce of liberty was the more ſub- 
ive, as ſhe was bound beſides by the right of 
Wonqueſt, by thoſe likewiſe of duty and gratitudez 
fine, all that coaſt whieh is extended along the 
Ldricatic' gulph, even a conſiderable way into 
Termany was poſſeſſed by powerful armies that 
ade head againſt the barbarians, and the defeat 
the pirates, whom Pompey had driven into the 
ountains of Cilicia, eſtabliſhed the Roman em- 
re over all the Mediterranean. Theſe conqueſts 
ad filled Rome with plenty and voluptuouſneſs! 
ideral arts, which are uſually their attendants, 
crc introduced there. Science was a common 
ality in perſons even of the higheſt birth and 
iſtinction, and almoſt every one of that age was 
olite and learned. Thus never any other city 
roduced fo great men for war, for eloquence, 
r law, for poetry, and every degree of litera- 


al re. It was natural ambition would mix itſelf 
6 ong ſo many great qualities. Theſe men, who 
v che end of thoſe employments which they ex- 


rciſed at Rome, went to receive in the province 
ie honors which are only paid to ſovereigns, who 
ommanded great armies, and diſpoſed of king- 
Doms, had a difficulty to return to the qualityof a 
Private life, when they were called back-to Rome, 


2 Wn forget the/ſweetneſs of abſolute power. Envy, 
wm 9 dangerous an evil as common'to republics; al- 
ug y joined itſelf to thoſe illuſtrious ſubjects, and 
erer failed of troubling even the repoſe of thoſe 


ho thought of nothing but quietly enjoying 
hat glory. which they had acquired. This mean 
ice Was produced in ſuch as had no leſs ambi- 
E „ tion 
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tion than the former, but experienced in then 
ſelves leſs of merit or of good fortune. Their 
pretence was always the public good, tho they ll 
often had in view nothing elſe but to deſtroy every 
thing that oppoſed itſelf to their elevation. The 
high rent the great riches, and public 
honors, others had acquired, appeared to thoſe 
prejudiced men, ſo many dangerous qualities to 
the republic. And theſe perſecutions contributed 
as much to kindle the flame of civil wars, as that 
ambition which Cæſar * has been ſo reproachediiii 
with, as well as Pompey, who did not put them - 
ſelves at the-head of different factions, but be · 
cauſe they found ia themſelves more merit than 
they did in others. They were both of them 
well made, brave, and equally loving glory. 
Cefar had the advantage over Pompey in regard 
of his birth, his family was one of the moſt illu- 
ſtrious in Rome. He diſputed the prize oi 
eloquence with the moſt famous orators, andi 
nothing ſeemed impoſſible to the ſublimity of hin 
genius. Pompey had immenſe riches, the fa 
vour of the ſenate, and an eſtabliſhed reputation 
He had been made a general as ſoon as a ſoldier 
but tho? he had never obeyed he was not leſs ſxi. 
ful in the art of commanding, for he had gained 
ſeveral ſignal victories, and deſerved the honor off 4 
a, triumph at an age when others only begin ton 
give a proof of themſelves. One cannot ſay. pre 
ciſely which of the two had a greater repugnanc/ 
to ſubjeQtion. Czſar would have no ſuperior, ani 
Pompey would not ſuffer an equal. The hf 


ſupported himſelf by an ee e felicit) 


. Caius Julius Cefar, Cneius Pompeius Magnus, the 
bebe . name was that of their family. 


1. 


cir e other by a very great merit. In mou 


44 
* 


ey were both of them lovers of honor, genero 
id magnificent : but the luſtre of -Pompey's 


he riumphs ſo far ſet off all his great qualities, that 
lice paſſed at that time without any diſpute for the 


Sr cateſt man of Rome. There was only Craffus * 
ho found himſelf able to diſpute with him this 
recedency, by his nobility, the merit of his an- 
ſtors,-and his great riches, which acquired hint 
ie ſurname of Rich. One ma judge of this 
py what he ſaid himſelf: That be judged not 4 
Roman rich if he could not maintain an arm 
ich bis own revenue, yet all his ſubſtance 


5 ot amount to ſeven thouſand talents; but this 
y Wrought him in a confiderable income by means of 
is flaves, which ſome authors reckon to have 
u-een forty thouſand. Beſides he had ag deat 
oP! ingenuity, and was very eloquent; for his ci- 
FF "lity and eafineſs of acceſs they might be merely 
he effect of policy. e ee! 
4 4 duffed up with his victories, thought it e 

n rrandeur to aſſume a proud air, and have little 
r onverſation with others; Craſſus on the con- 
i rary made himſelf familiar with every body, and 
m ployed at che bar both his credit and eloquence 
rr all doſe who would make an honorable ufe 
Pf them. From whence came this remark, 4 
e bich is fo beautiful and judicious: That Pont» 
s while he was abſent had an advantage over 
aus by the luſtre of his great actions ; but 
hen he returned to Rome he loſt it by his man- 
i ers. It was not emulation only which kept 


p their miſunderſtanding, Craſſus had other 
* Matrcrs Lucinius Craſſus. 7. Pluta: ch. 
B 3 ſub- 
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ſubject of complaint againſt Pompey about thei 
affair of Spartacus. This gladiator had robelles 4 
againſt the Romans at the head of forty thouſand 
of his companions, and had vanquiſhed three Ro- 

man armies. Craſſus had at 4 tk the } 
fortune to defeat him, but with a great deal oi 
danger: Spartacus was ſlain in the throng of the 
duels, and ſix thouſand of his gladiators having 
eſcaped from the fight, and falling by accident 
into the hands of Pompey, who was returning 
from. Spain with his troops, he cut them all ton 
pieces, and writ to the ſenate. that he had de : 
ſtroyed the very rodts of this war. This is what 
bindred Craſſus from triumphing, and obliged 
him to content himſelf with the honors: of au 
ovation *, which are much inferior to thoſe of 
a triumph. bed wil © 2 12104 £598 

This Dee 2 fenkbly, the'-there 54 
bad been 3 ſort of accommoditon betw int 
them; for Craſſus im preence-of the People had 
made the fuſt ſtep, ſaying, that he thought it no 
ſhame to make his addreſs to a man whom they 
had honored with the title of Great; yet then 
teconciliation was not ſincere. Craſſus could not D 
hide his chagrin, and if any one mentioned in hi 
company the great/Ponipey; he aſked how. mani 
foot be was taller than himſelf. Cæſar, wo 
found himſelf too young to be the head of a party, 
had joined Craſſus, both to balance the power 
of Pompey, and make his advantage of that of 
Craſſus againſt his numerous creditors,. who were 


ny, This was 2 cetem- cny in which the n made his 
entry on foot accompanied onyx with" tit ienes, and wer 
to lacrifice at the Capitol, | 
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WS. oubleſome to him. Yet there was in reality 
Wt ſimpathy between their inclinations. Craſ- 
us was an ceconomiſt even to a degree of avarice, 
nd Cæſar liberal to the Taſk profuſion ;; his love 
i df ſtate intrigues had already ruined him. One 
ay judge of his other expences'by the pteſent 
e made to Servilia mother of Brutus, of a pearl 
hich coſt fix * thouſand ſeſterees. Thoſe. three 
eien were therefore the object of the' ſuſpicion 
ad envy of all the other ſenators. Of this num- 
er were + Catulus, | Bibulus, and $ Mar- 


eellus. And above all 1 Cicero, who neee as 
much as any one of them to ſignalize his zeal 
or the republic, and tho“ he had the leaſt authority 
of them all by his birth, and was not ambitious of 
me title of a great general; yet the qualities of 
his wit, the 'unrivaled charms of his eloquence, 
ind happy diſcovery of thẽ conſpiracy of Catiline 
under his conſulſhip, bad placed in a high 
degree of reputation. But beſides, that this ac- 
tion, which he compliments himſelf on the ſcore 
of in his harangues, and very often mal 4 
propos, had drawn upon him ſome ralleries ; the 
puniſhment that was taken of Lentulus ** ad 
other illuſtrious perſons accomplices in the con; 
ſpiracy, had drawn upon him powerful enemies? 
And it was upon this occaſion that the troubles 
begun again at Rome, | BALE SALA, =, 
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CHAP. II. 


Intrigue of Cæſar againſt Cicero. Reply 
/ Cicero to Metellus Nefpos. Firmneſs 
2 Cato. 


SAR had obtained ſtrict friendibip with 
ſeveral friends of Catiline, which gave a 

ite to many violent ſuſpicions againſt him. But 
Cicero did not judge it proper to preſs him on 
this ſubject, for feat his credit ſhould fave the 
other criminals. Cæſar was, beſides this, pro- 
voked againſt the ſenate, upon account of ſome 
diſputes which had happened betwixt them during 
bis p prztorſhip, which function he exerciſed at 
that time. 1e therefore took . meaſures with 
Metellus Neger 5 2 tribune of the people, to 
oblige Cicero to give an account of his conduct 
to the publick. And Nepos, affiſted by Beſtia +, 
another tribune, declared loudly that 4 would 
not ſuffer Cicero to 7 4 the liberty of ſpeaking 
to. the e n is leaving the conſulſhip, 
nagel had condemned ſenators 

„ bearing their defence. Cicero had been 
driven to this, ere the preſũng danger; 
but yet it is true, he had proceeded by the ies 
of the ſenate. Notwithſtanding, when he pre- 
ſented himſelf to make an harangue, the tribunes 
oppoſed themſelves, and only permitted him to 
take the accuſtomary oath. He was to ſwear, 
that he had done nothing againſt the known in- 
tereſt of the republic. ; CA who had a pre- 


e Cecilins, + Calpurnius, er Calphurnius. 
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nt wad. turned to big ome. e 
ey d ſwore 


| eſigned him; and ſu at he had 
Led the ſenate and the Roman people. All the 
embly applauded this new. cath, and on the 
norrow, Cicero e to the ſenate ot the 
Wnſolence of the tribunes. Nepos anſwered 
im: and it was in the heat of theſe diſputes, 
at Cicero, Who was excellent at a reply, made 
im a very pleaſant one. Nepos, who deſpiſed 
be birth of Cicero, aſked of him ſeveral times, 
ho was his father? to whom he replied upon 
be ſpot. If we regard the conduct of your 
ovother, you ſhould. be far more puzzled than 
. to give an anſwer to ſuch a queſtion, When 
his 7 came to be debated, the ſenate judged 
concerned their own, authority to ſupport 
Licero. . Thus thep forbid to, queſtion any one 
bout the death of the conſpirators, adding a 
decree; that they ſhould be held as enemies of 
Wt beir country, X, would dare to ſpeak of it 
before the people. TT HE 
The tribunes being provoked by this decree, 
Which cloſed their mouths, and eſtabliſhed, as 
they ſaid, the tyranny of Cicero, propoſed. 0 
the people, by the advice of Cæſar, the calling 
back of Pompey, who commanded at that time 
a powerful army in A/a. Their pretence was, 
to truſt him with the intereſt of the republic, 
which this growing tyranny threatned. But 
Cæſar took his private meaſures, to aſſociate 
himſelf with him. This propoſition perplexed 
the ſenators, moſt of whom were friends to 
Pompey, and others were afraid of his ' 
But they durſt not oppoſe it directly; they 
| B 5 ſought 
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10 The His Tory of the 8 
facrifice himſelf to the hatred of Pompey. Cato? 
offered himſelf very gallantly, and perhaps be. 

was moved to it by the addreſs of Cicero. Cato 
had been brought up in all the auſterity of the 
maxims of his grandfather, Cato the cenſor, ani 
in the ſtricteſt rigor of Stvical opinions. "Cicero, 
who knew pe his character, defines it very 
agreeably: ſevere in his manners, firm by hr 
conduct, unſhaken in his ſentiments, \ 

regard for criminals, or the leaft indulgence to 
any man's crimes; believing that the fage, ol 
truly wife man, could never be miftaken'; that 
he never repented, and that the virtuous alone 
was effectually happy, rich, fair, and even wel A 
made. In a word, he was a man fult of admi- 
rable intentions, but falſe refleQtions ; and giving 
his advice to the fenate, as if he had been in the 
ideal republic of Plato, and not in the midft oi 
the groſs corruption of Rome. Yet we muſt do 
him this juſtice to ſay, he was the only one o 
them all, who, with perfect ſincerĩty, always de- 
figned the public good 3 and this i what de- 
fervedly acquired bim ſo high a 


reputation for 
virtue: he was then tribune of the people, with 
Nepos and Beſtia. The prineipal authority of 
this charge, conſiſted in bindering the effect bi 
whatever the other magiſtrates had propofed, 
which appeared againſt the intereſts of the peo- 
ple. Thus he oppoſed himſelf in the ſenate. to 
the ſentiment of Nepos. And when this tribune 
had brought the affair before the people, "audi 
with him a number of armed ſoldiers to force 1 


* Marcus Portivs, 76 
the 


FrasTr TRIUMVIRKATE. 11 
ce paſſing of the law, Cato preſented bimſelf 
alone, with Thermus one of bis companions, 
and piercing with an intrepid air, that crowd.or 
mobile which threatned him, he went directly 
and fat down between Cæſar and Nepos. He 
ſaid to Nepos; that he wanted courage: to - 
ſemble a whole army againſt a naked man ; and 
when the fecretary would have read the edit, 
he tore it out of his hand. Nepos, who knew 
it by heart, was going to pronounct it, but 
obliged Nepos to give a ſign to the ſoldiers. 
Upon this one ſaw in a moment, ſticks and ſtones 
thrown all over the forum. Ihe people fled 
away; and Cato run riſk of his life, if 
Murena had not him with his robe, and 
dragged him into the temple of Caſtor and Pol- 

lux. In which the action of Murena + was fo 
much more plorious, as he expoſed his own 
life, for a man who a little before had accuſed 
him of a capital crime. The people in a rage 
returned a moment after in greater numbers, 
and drove before them the ſoldiers and Nepos. 
Cato returned to his place, and exhorted the 
Romans to Ihew theic vigor. In a word, the 
law paſſed not, and Nepos after many threats 
was obliged to leave Rome, and went to join 
himſelf to Pompey. © . 
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| <0 A P. III. a 2 
The affair of Chodius, and. the - return 
of Pompey... : 
OVE, or rather debauchery, which a, 7 
I. in Rome to exceſs, as is uſual. increaſed 
ſhofe diſorders, and added new flames to * * 
ſpirit of vengeance and ſedition. Clodius , a i 
young gentleman of an illuſtrious birth, — 
rich and eloquent, was ſo addicted to pleaſure, 
and devoted to a degree of frenzy to the fair ſex, 
that he had given occaſion to ſeveral infamous 
reports that ſpread about, concerning him and 
his ſiſters. Three of them were married to per- 
fons of. great diſtinction F, Marcius Rex, Me- 
tellus Celer, brother of Nepos, and Lucullus . 
He was at that time enamoured of Pompeia, 
wife of Cæſar, but this Iady was very much 
confined, under the conduct of Aurelia mother 
of Cæſar. There was at Rome a famous > 
which they called the ſeaſt of the good 
who was a certain nymph, the —＋ of 
Women alone had admittance to aſſiſt at yo 
ſacrifices, which were performed annually in che 
. houſe of ſome one of the magiſtrates, out of 
which the men were retired; one alone 3 
capable of profaning the mytteries b 
— Clodius judged this opportunity — 
to his · deſign, that he might gain a few moments 
converſation with Pompeia, who preſided at thia 
feaſt, which was celebrated at her houſe, becauſe 


* Publivs Clodius Palcher, + Czcilius Lucilius, 
1 Lucius Lucullus. g 
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- He diſguiſed himſelf 
was introduced hy a Have 


* AR * 


thro' impatience and reverie, miſſing his way in 
the houſe, was 


gave the alarm by great | 
The feaſt was Aar ded, they 
myſteries, and the ladies ſought 


bis. Thus without deglaring himlelf againſt 


his wife, he was. content wi 


9 divor ang her, 
and when he was aſked the reaſon, he ſaid, that 
or his own part he did not believe ber culpable: 
but that the wife of Ceſar aught not only to 
= avoid the guilt, but the very ſuſpicion of it. 


Cornificius expoſed the whole action in an aſ- 
ſembly of the ſenate, which remitted the recog- 
nizance of the whole affair to the veſtals and 


WE pontiffs, whoſe ſentiment was, that a great crime 


had been committed againſt religion. The 
queſtion was now, to take informations and ap- 
point judges. This affair divided the whole city, 
and renewed the animoſity of publick factions. 
Cæſar was to have taken poſſeſſion of his go- 
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the republic, to put himſelf in à condition one 


L of the beſt part of Aſia, He had diſ- 


of a triumph with general applauſe, and ſo much 


magnificent. There were carried in it the 


11 VN, HISTOR 1 of the © 4 
but he was kept at Romney the proſecution A 


of his creditors. Ho was His friend, BY 
Puſhed on by the folkitation of Tertulla bis 


wife, who was no leſs in love with Cæſar, than 
Clodius was with Pom ia, became bail for. him, 
for eight hundred and thirty talents *. It was i 
in this government, where Cæſar fecing the 
ſtatue of Alexander, wept for having done no- 
thing of a very extraordinary nature, at an age 
when this prince had almoſt conquered the whole 
world. He gave ftill further marks'of the paf- 
fion he had for glory, by teſtimonies of an en- 
traordinary valour : Dl made all theſe nations 
tributary to the Romans, and heaped up. great 
treafures in private, as well as in the name of 
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day of imitating Alexander. In the mean time 
— was returned to Rome, covered -with 


the defeat of Mithridates, and by the 


miſſed his troops upon his ſetting foot in Italy, 
to prevent thoſe ſuſpicions the public might have Wi 
had of him, had the ſeen him return at tlic 
head of an army. Thus he obtained the honor 


more ſplendor and glory, as he triumphed at 
that time over a third part of the world, after 
having formerly gained the fame advantage over i 
the two others. 

The triumph laſted two days, and was very 
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names of fifteen conquered provinces, of nine 
hundred towns, and a thouſand caſtles, or for- 
VA talent was worth about 187 l. 10 8. fterl, 
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ae places. The gol, filrer, and precious 
tones, which made a part in the pomp of | this 
ſpectacle, ambunted to the fum of two millions 
of gold. He ſhewed on a table, that he had aug- 
mented the public revenue with twelve mithons, 
W without reckoning, what, he had diſtributed to 
me ſoldiets, the meaneſt of "which had received 
one hundred and fifty crowns'a, piece. Amongſt 
te priſoners appeared the ſon of Tigranes, king 
of Armenia, with his wife and daughter. The 
wife likewiſe of king Tigranes, d Zozima. 
·KAriſtobulus king of the Jews. The fiſter of 
ns BR Mithridates, with five of his children. Several 
at Scythian ladies, with hoftages of the Hiberians , 
of Albanians +, and the king of the Comagines . 
ne A domeſtic diſpleaſure troubled all the joy, which 


ne this great blaze of glory could giwe him, hi 
th wife Mutia had ſeen Gefar with a little too 
ne much familiarity ;. ſome indiſcreet perſons haſtily 
- told bim of this, upon his landing in Italy ; and 


he was no ſooner arrived at Rome, but he di- 
vorced her. Pompey received other difpleafures 
on account of the fenate: © He had aſked of 
* them, that they would © defer the election of 


conſuls till after his triumph, becaufe he bad a 
at mind to ſupport by his prefence the intereſt of 
er Piſo ||, one of his lieutenants, and it was not 


5 permitted thoſe who deſired 2 triumph. to enter 
into the city. Cato oppofed himſelf to this de- 
mand, and perfuaded che ſenators to reject it, 


4. nn r 
*' Theſe were the inhabitants of the country, which they 
call at preſent Georgia. + People living near the Caſpian 


7 fra, , 1 This was a province in the neighbourhood of 
Syria. || Calpurnius,  * e a 
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but the people failed not of deferring to the au- 
thority: of Pompey, and Piſo, was elected conſul 
with Meſlala . , Pompey then made a motion 
to have all that he had ordered in Aſia and elſe- 
where 2 of; but the affair of Clodius 
delayed all others. The queſtion was, whether 
the prætor or the people were to have the choice 
of the judges. Pompey affected the not ex- 
plaining himſelf upon this ſubject. Meſſala, 
Craſſus, Cato, Cicero, Lucullus, and all the 
perſons of honor, were for the prætor. Piſo 
the conſul, aſſiſted by Curio + at the head of all 
the young nobility, made the other party. The 
affair was carried on with a great deal of acri- Wl 
mony. Cato came at laſt to downright in- 
vectives againſt the conſul. - Clodius who, was 
preſent, anſwered with fury rather than elo- 
quence, and abuſed to a high degree in his ha- 
rangues, Lucullus, Hortenſius, and even Meſ- 
fala. In fine, after many great and paſſionate 
diſputes in the ſenate and before the people, 
Hortenſius an illuſtrious ſenator, and who for 
eloquence ſcarce yielded to Cicero himſelf, made Wl 
a motion of remitting the whole affair to the 
diſcretion of the people, and having an edit Wl 
publiſhed for this purpoſe by the tribune Fuſius. 
The people aſſumed to themſelves the choice 
of the judges; who were all pitched upon by 
the intrigues of Clodius. He affirmed that on 
the day of the feſtival of the good goddeſs he 
was out of Rome, and endeavoured to prove it. 
Cicero had had ſome ſecret intrigue - with a 


* Valerius, year from the foundation of Rome 692, ac« 
cording to their faſti. + Marcus Scribonius Curio. 
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7 % ſter of Clodius, who was very deſirous of mars 
ing him. But Terentia the wife of Cicero, 
„ing of a jealous and imperious nature, had 


ore off the correſpondence : it was ſhe who 
uged her huſband publickly” fo depoſe, that 
liodius on the very ſame day came to his houfe. - 
his action produced by the 2 of a haughty 
oman, was the ſource of that furious hatred 


» | bhich Clodius conceived againſt Cicero, and the 
enter ſhock affected the whole body of the 
1 public ; ſince it obliged him to contribute a 


eat deal to the union of Cæſar and Pompey. 
o' his teſtimony was received with reſpect, 
d the judges had demanded guards for their 
curity, the intrigues and money of Clodius 
rried the point, and of fifty judges in all, there 
as thirty for bim. Hence it happened that 
icero ſaid to Clodius, who reproached him be- 


I auuſe the judges had not believed him: thirty 
ee them were perſuaded by your money, who 
g ould never elſe have believed your oath ; but 
o Venty of them took my bare word. And Ca- 
eus ſeeing them returning ſaid with'a ſmile: 
ou aſked not theſe gentlemen for guards, but 


> carry off in ſecurity your booty. This judg- 


ent offended every man of probity in Rome, 
* 75 nd Cicero above all others, who had indiſcreetly 
rauen upon himſelf the reſentment of a man 
: Pf ſo much credit, and one who 'befides was 


ach and violent in his nature to'a degree of 


. madneſs. He _ from that moment means 
supporting himſelf by the friendſhip of Pompey 


W2ainſt Clodius, who turned all his thoughts on 
engeance, and to ſucceed in this deſign peti- 
| tioned 
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tioned the tribuneſhip : but as his family was bf 


one of the moſt ancient of the ſenators who | 1 
were not received for this employment, the 4 


ſenate, and even Metellus his 3 
oppoſed themſelves to his intrigue, and this 
charge my e! him. | 
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Pe ompey cauſes new conſuls to be choſen, 0 
be convenes the ſenate, The union f g 


e and 4: 


out. certain ps for; their 3 gh 


Belides this, be had got two conſuls * 4 


by his credit, „Metellus Tele, and Afranius ; 


but he was deceived in his choice, Afranins 4 
who thought of nothing but his diverſion, had 
no authority with the ſenate; and Metellus did 


not conſider ſo much the new obligation bad to 


Pompey, as the outrage that he had done his ſiſter 
Mutia +. Cato reſiſted with all his force the 
ſentiments of Pompey, and Lucullus thought of 
a revenge on this general, who had deprived 


him of the honor of finiſhing the total defeat Wil 


of Mithridates, The cuſtomary way on theſe 


"> Year of Rome 693. f. Mutia was fiſter to the 


mother of Metelins Celer and Nepos, 
Th tf occaſions 
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5 pr Woccaſions was to gain over the tribunes of the 
eceople, who followed - almoſt . conſtantly the 
Wmotions. that were given them by theſe ma- 
iſtrates, that were eſtabliſned to defend their, 
rights againſt the ſenate. Their forbiddance was 
vꝓypretence which others ſupported themſelves by; 
sor their authority {kilfully uſed, was ſo reſpected 
chat they could ſend the conſuls themſelves into 
priſon. Flavius one of the tribunes, propoſed an 
e dict or law, for the recompence of the troops. 
RS Metcllus would put a ſtop to this by the autho- 
rity of his charge, and after that the diſpute 
bad been puſhed even to the extremity of blows 
and murder, the tribune ordered the conſul to 
be arreſted. And as the ſenate in a body would 


».i wake them deliver themſelyes up as priſoners 
HH with him, he ordered his tribunal to be placed 
m [it the prifon door to hinder them from entering. 
i = pierced. in another place, and it is thus that bas» 
- cred, intereſt, avarice, Juſt, ambition, and all 
che other paſſions of private ; oppoſed 
1 = daily in bloody diſputes the whole ſtrengthi of the 


republic, By this one example, we muy eaſily 


6 ; imagine the fury of the reſt.” The co 
„orf che ſenate ſbook che minds of the people, 
who are always carried away with the brilliant 


and outward: ſplendor of actions. Pompey per- 
wy ceived it, and begged of the tribune to yield 
& with a good grace, adding as a pretence, that 
Metellus had deſired it, which no one can be- 
lieve of the bravery of that conſul. Cæſar bad 
knowledge of. all theſe diſorders, and the ſub- 
jects of chagrine that were given Pompey. ; He 
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had a mind to experience his own credit with 
the ſenate, or elſe give himſelf a pretence ta 
leave it's intereſt, What he had done in 
Spain deſerved the honor of a triumph, which 
was often granted to far leſs exploits, he ordered 
it to be aſked for him, and declared at the ſame 
time that his deſign was to purſue the conſulſhip. 
Theſe demands appeared incompatible. 1 
The law forbid any ones entring the city; 
who aſked a triumph, and would have the peti- 
tion of the conſulſhip made in perſon. Cifar i 
by his letters begged of the ſanate that he might 
be diſpenſed with in theſe formalities. * Cato ac- 
cording to cuſtom maintained the laws in all 
their rigour; and his ſentiment carried it above 
all other conſiderations. Upon this, Cæſar 
without heſitating renounced his triumph, and 
came to Rome to purſue his conſulſhip. As he 
was not ignorant of Pompey's credit, and knew 
the diſpleaſure he had conceived ' againſt the 
ſenate, this conjunure appeared favourable to 
draw him over to his own intereſt. | Pompey on 
the other hand was glad to acquire a man of 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed merit, and all their common 
friends promiſed themſelves great advantage from 
this union. Thus they were eaſily united, and 
confirmed their alliance by oaths. Cæſar after 
wards endeavoured to gain over Craſſus, who 
perceiving he was not ſtrong enough to conteſt 
with the power of theſe two men united, judged 
it would be more to his advantage to join with 
them. Cæſar was the arbitrator of the dif- 
ferences between Pompey and him, and applied 
himſelf to their reconciliation with ſo much ad» 
| dreſs, 
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„tes, that he made them forget all their former 
ih e ubjects of mutual averſion, Nothing was more 
t0 WS onorable in appearance, than thus to reconcile 
in wo men, whoſe hatred might have had fatal 
conſequences. Notwithſtanding this league, 
ich was called the firſt triumvirate, gave the 


nc arſt ſhock to the Roman liberties. 

P- $03 10 C 
—— _ 
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WY crrbip of Coſer, and conſequence of 
Ve 1 intrigues. 


2 H E effect it had at firſt was the promo- 
. tion of Cæſar to the conſulſhip. He had 
two competitors Bibulus and Lucius, the latter 
a very covetous and rich man. This latter 
gained over by the great advantages promiſed 
him, gave up his purſuit; and even diſtributed 
money to obtain the ſuffrages of the people in 
= favour of Cæſar. 
The ſenators who fupported the intereſt of 
== Bibulus, voluntarily taxed themſelves to raiſe as 
much on their ſide, to the end that this latter 
might be choſe with Czfar ; Cato himſelf agree- 
ing that the law which forbid giving money on 
== theſe oceafions, ought to yield at that time to 
che intereſt of the republic. Ceſar was there- 
fore elected *, and from the very inſtant he ap- 
plied himſelf to gain the favour of the people. 
This was the cuſtomary method of thoſe \ who 
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had 
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had a mind to raiſe themſelves, their pretence 
was that law which called the Agrarian, 
It propoſed the diſtribution of thoſe lands-which 
belonged to the republic in common, in favout il 
of the poor ſoliers,- and ſuch of the people a 
had more than three children. The commonalty Wi 
always received this propoſition with a great deal 
of pleaſure. Moſt violent commotions of the 
city of Rome, ſuch as that of the Gracchi *, 
and ſeveral others had been ftirred up on this 
occaſion. And the whole Roman hiſtory fur- 
niſhes us with examples. Cæſar took upon this 
affair very ſubtle meaſures. The law was con- 
ceived in ſuch juſt terms, that no one could BY 
find any thing to ſay againſt it. He likewiſe 
told the ſenators, that he would do all things 

# 


under their authority. He propoſed not to them 
any of his friends, or ſuſpected perſons. to be 
gommiſaries of the diſtributions; but all ſuch 
Vlaſtrious, perſons as had paſſed thro' great em 
pioyments, and were of à known probity. 
Theſe precautions ſcarce left them any liberty 
of contradicting him: yet the ſenate had 
a right to oppoſe this law; thus tbey put 
it off from day to day. At the end Cato 
took off the maſk, and ſaidi they muſt ſuffer i 
no change in the ftate-at-that.time. - The other 
ſenators gave proof it was: their ſentiment, in 
ſuch a manner, that Cæſan complaining of the if 
obſtinacy and injuſtice of the ſenate, remitted 
the whole affair to the people, bringing with him 

* Tiberius and Caius who had ſtrongly ſupported that law, 


and had been killed by the ſenators ; the name of their femily 
was Sempronius. 


Pompey 
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Pompey and Craffus, whoſe advice he aſked 
, 7 wo bout the law. They both approved of it, and 
WD ompey faid : that if thoſe who reſiſted it ſhould 
i 2 dme with their ſwords, he would oppoſe un 
ords and bucklers. The people Hocked to 
in great numbers. And in ſpite of the 
ooſitions of Cato, and even Bibulus himſelf, 
'Y ho were driven out of the place by the farce 
f ſticks and ſtones, the faſces of the conſul 
ing broke to pieces, the people approved the 
'- Sr dinance, and added that all the ſenators ſhould 
ear to obſerve it. Almoſt all took this oath 


n- cept Cato, Metellus and Favonius, who yet 
id Il ſwore at length, when they ſaw CO 
ifc 3h ady to be condemned. to a very large fine. 

After that time Bibulus durſt appear no — 
m public. But Cæſar having oh that he 
be ould not any more aſſemble the ſenate during 
ch ie reſt of the year, did not fail of paſling a 
nl umber of edifts with the people, in ſpite of 
y. oſe which Bibulus had ordered to be put up, 
ty 2 d againſt him and Pompey, whoſe diſcourſes 
ad be 3 to make him odious even to the peo- 


[2 lie themſelves. This appeared at the games 
eey celebrated in honor of Apollo, wherein àn 
mm comedian -called Difilus, having pro- 
ced this verſe: thou art not great but by 
rr misfortunes. And this other: the time 
he ill come when this virtue will coſt thee many 
ats. The people made great acclamations, 
nd obliged the comedian to repeat the verſes 
W-veral- times. This is what forced Pompey to 
nite himſelf ſtill more ſtrictly with Czſar, by 
Whe tics of affinity and blood. He married 
Julia 


2 
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Julia daughter of Cæſar, who was very beauti- 
ful and virtuous, and lived in a continued love 
and amity with him. Cæſar likewiſe married 
Calpurnia daughter of Lucius Piſo, whom they 
ot deſigned conſul for the following year, with 
Saline one of Pompey's creatures. In 
they made to be approved all that Pompey had 
ordered, and the government of Gaul with I 
2 * to be given Cæſar for five years with 
four legions. . W it l e ag 


are, CH AP. —_—— 
Conſequence of the conſulſhip of Ceſar, 
The affair of Vettius. Clodius paſſes 
from the patrician order into that of 
| the people, Baniſhment of Cicero. 


\ HIS conduct cauſed a great fear in al 

the ſenators. They made publickly a jeft 
of their mean ſpiritedneſs, and many at the head 
of theſe acts which were inſcribed with the 
names of the two conſuls, inſtead of Cæſar and 
Bibulus, put only Caius and Julius Czfar, which 
were two names of the ſame man. The affair 
of Villius increaſed thoſe ſuſpicions. He depoſed 
that Bibulus, Lucullus, Domitius, and Curio, 
had attempted to perſuade him to kill Pompey, 
He named not Cicero, but he delineated him by 
theſe words, that a. man of conſular dignity, 


* Triuli and D.lmatia. | 
0 ; very 
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very eloquent and a neighbour to Bibulus, had 
bl laid to him, that they had need of ſome one as 
vigorous as Hala *, or the ancient Brutus. He 
added, that Bibulus had given him a poignard. 
They made a jeſt in the ſenate of this depoſition; 
as if poignards had been ſo ſcarce at Rome the 
conſul only could furniſh one. Beſides Bibulus 
himſelf had admoniſhed Pompey to beware of 
WS treaſon. It happened ſtill that Vettius had 
named, as head of the party, one Paulus , who 
was then in Macedoniz. It was believed that 
other motives made him act. And Cicero ſaid, 
that it was Cæſar, who had a mind to charge with 
this crime one Curio, a young man who wes 
very eloquent, and promiſed much; but yery 
oppoſite to the other's intereſt, The ſenate ſent 
Vettius to priſon, becauſe he bore arms againſt 
the expreſs order of the laws. Thus every one 
according to his paſſion gave a different colour 
to: this affair; but the death of Vettius put an 
end to it, he died in priſon, and as he was a 


. 7 


- man of no conſideration, no body troubled them- 
d A {<lves with enquiring in what manner he died. 
g The conduct of Cicero in all this affair had 
made him much ſuſpected by the triumvirs, and 
þ he abſolutely ruined himſelf in their favour, by 
„a 2 diſcourſe which be made againſt Cæſar, in 
q pleading for Caius Antonius, who had been his 

collegue in the conſulſhip. Ceſar did not think 
05 it became his courage or dignity to diſpute by 
g invectives with Cicero. He took an me- 
7 ® Servilius, he flew Melius, who aſpired to the go- 


vernment, and Brutus had driven the kings from Roche. 


+ kmilius. 5 1 
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thod to revenge himſelf; and the very ſame day 
e made the adoption of Clodius be approved of 
"by the people. Fhis man, who ſought all poſſible 
ways of deſtroying Cicero, aſpired as we have 
ſaid to the imployment of tribune; and to re- 
move the obſtacle which his birth oppoſed to his 
deſign, he had got himſelf adopted by one of the 
commons called Flavius. It was neceſfary the 
people ſhould approve. of this adoption, and this 
is what the authority of Cæſar brought about. 
Cicero had no difficulty in comprehending that 
- this affair regarded him, above all when he faw 
Clodius choſen tribune of the people. Upon 
this he ſought for the protection of the ſenate, 
and made great intereſt with the order of the 
knights, by whom he was well beloved, becauſe 
- he had even quarrelled with Cato himſelf to 
© ſupport the publicans in the rights of the republic, 
who were almoſt all of this order. But his 
greateſt hope was in the friendſhip of Pompey, 
with whom he had kept up a great intimacy, 
But Pompey: had already facrificed him to the 
reſentments of Cæſar and Craſſus, whom he had 
offended by his perpetual deſire of ſpeaking wit- 
tily. Craſſus in a public harangue had ſaid, that 
no one of his family had lived above ſixty years. 
He contradicted: this afterwards in the ſenate, 
ſaying, that he did not well know what he 
thought of at that time. It was, replied Cicero, 
that you could not but think ſuch an aſſertion 
muſt be agreeable to the people. © 
Pompey notwithſtanding aſſured him of his 
protection, and Cæſar offered him his lieutenancy. 
He had an inclination for this imployment, but 
| | 1 Pompey 
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Pompey did not counſel; him to :ramover.from 
Rome: »Gladivus/bkewiſe,- by means of his ſiſter; 
made him entertain falſe hopes, to the end: he 
might be oppreſſed before he had taken any mea» 
ſures. Thus every one acted in a kind of con- 
ſpiracy to deceive him. That prudence and 
policy which he prided in, failed him on this oc? 
caſion, and he did not perceve the artifice but 
when it was impoiſſible tavoid it. Clodius he- 
gun by gratuitous diſtributions of corn which he 
made to the poor, that acquited: him the favour 
of the people. Afterwards he forbid tlie cenſors 
to brand any perſon with infamy, without⸗the 
advice of — ſenate and knights. At laſt. he 
propoſed a law,” Which was tlie principal. motius 
of the two others. This was to examine into 
the conduct of all ſuch who had put -to;death'a 
Roman citizen, without giving him time to de- 
fend himſelf. + Every one then ſaw the danger 
that threatned Cicero, whom. all. his:conſtancy 
ſeemed to abandon in a moment. Heriwent 
through the city to-folicit the intereſt of parti- 
culars and friends, with à long beard, hair in 
diſorder, and a dreſs of mourning- All the 
knights put on the ſame habit with him, and 
accompanied him tothe number of twenty thou- 
ſand ; likewiſe - many young gentlemen of il- 
luſtrious families, Who had Jearned: from him 
the rules of cielaquence;. wham was the 
ſon of Craſſus himſelf. But 'Clodidsy followed 
by armed foldiers, inſulted him every wherez;and 
reproached him with his c] der. He pro- 
ceeded ſo far, as to order ſtones and dirt to be 
thrown at him. | Notwithſtanding the reſpect 

C 2 which 
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which was ſhewn the tribunes was ſo great, and 
their perſons ſo ſacred, that it hindered every 
one in the intereſt of Cicero from returning the 

outrages. The ſenate ordered * all to put on 
mourning, but Piſo and Gabinius, who were 
conſuls, 1 the effect of this een 
tion. 

Clodius cited them both before the people, 
where Piſo ſaid coldlycthat cruelty did not pleaſe 


him. 
But Gabinius abſolutely condemned the con- 


ſulſhip of Cicero. His only reſource therefore 
was in the favour of Pompey, who had great 
power in reality, both by his alliance with Clo- 
dius, and his authority — the mind of Gabi- 
nius, who was abſolutely devoted to him. 
Pompey would not fee him; but went out at a 
_ portal, when Cicero came to beg his pa- 
onage. Thus he ſaw himſelf reduced to the 
acc Jer of taking up arms in his own defence, 
might — done and found ſufficient 

— But as he was not born for war; or 
as he expreſſes it himſelf, the grief of ſeeing ſo 
much citizens blood ſpilt obliged him, acco ng 

to — advice of Cato and his other friends, to 
eld to the ſtorm, ; voluntary retirement. 
e therefore took a ſmall ſtatue of Minerva, 
which he had in bis houſe, and carried it to the 
capitol, where he dedicated it with this i | 
tion: To Minerva the guardian of the city-pand 
went afterwards out of Rome to withdraw into 
Sicily. After this retreat, Clodius made Cicero 
be baniſhed in form by the votes of the people, 


* Year of * 695. F 
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and forbid his being entertained in any houſe 
within five hundred miles of the city of Rome. 
He ordered likewiſe both his houſe in the city 
and country to be erazed, and conſecrated the 
place where the latter ſtood to the goddeſs of 
Concord, which was never practiſed but againſt 
traitors of the republic. In ſhort he forgot no- 
mann er an pope amor aac 


inſpire. 
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Departure of Ceſar for the war of ( Gaul, 
_ . the return of Geere. 410 N 


T = @ 7 


— 
* 


Gs de eee, 
the prelude to the civil wars, —_— 
were the effect of Czſar and Pompey” - 
ſhip, which, in the opinion of Cato, ruined the 4 
foundations of the Roman liberty; it was ne- ! 
ceſſary we ſhould relate the particulars. 

departed from Rome at this time, and with a 

kind of precipitation; becauſe they threatned to 

make him give an account of his conduct in his 

conſulſhip. Some tribunes of the people whom 

he had. 5 over, oppoſed themſelves to this 

inquiry, becauſe he was abſent for the ſervice of 

the republic. But they could not hinder his 

queſtor, or treaſurer,” from being condemned. 

Cæſar therefore went to begin the war in Gaul, 
which he ſubjected by actions of a moſt extraor- 

dinary valor. And it is not a little honor to 
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Frante to have received the laſt of all the Roman 
yoke, and this by the hands of the greateſt ge- 
neral they ever had. Pompey remained alone 
at Rome with an abſolute authority, Craſſus not 
meddling» with any thing but the augmentation 
of his revenues. Cicero was baniſhed, and Lu- 
cullus, who might have diſputed the firſt rank 
for his merit and his actions; had withdrawn him- 
ſelf to retirement, which he -ſoftened by the 
pleaſures of luxury, the delicacy and magnifi- 
cence of” which” gave occaſion” to" the proverb: 
the feaſt of Lucullus. This was what put into 
Clodius's head, who yielded to no one in vanity 
and raſhneſs, e of his one credit 
upon the ruins of that of Pompey: The happy 
ſucceſs of his deſignsg and the favbur of the 
people made him hope for every thing. He firſt 
removed Cato, under pretence of , F = 
againſt Ptolomy ' King — lodius 
thought himſelf offernied by! —.— becauſe 
having fallen into the hands of pirates; he had 
only ſent him two talents: to pay his ranſom. 
This Ptolony was very rieh, and whew he un- 
derſtoed that- the Romans had declared war 
againſt him, be flung himſeif into the ſea with 
the beſt part of his treaſure; After this, Clodius 
attatked- the ordinances:of Pompey, and took 
out of priſon the ſon of Tigranes whom Pompey 
had triumphed over. Gabinius had a mind to op- 
poſe this fury, but Clodius accompanied with arm. 
ed ſlaves, vvhich heihad drawn from the mountains 
of Tuſdany, attacked him in the open forum; 
broke the faces that are always carried 45 
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by Appius 's brother, and Metellus Nepos, 


the other: conſuly. whom Cladius: hated; beeauſo 
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the conſul, and wounded: ſeveral of thoſe who 
were in his co Wess: e e e in Altre g 

Pompey ſaw. clearly: theno he muſt take other 
meaſures. He therefore oppoſed Milo * to him, 
who was likewiſe tribune, a man ready to under - 
take any thing whereby he might riſe to honor, 
a great friend of Cicero's, and bold even to- 
temetity. He: reſolved: likewiſe ta have Cicero- 
recalled, and explained himſelf about it to his 
friends. Clodius : oppoſed:. himſelf with all, his 
power to: this deſign. He was ſupported lin. _ 


was amtancient ænemy of Ciceros. Lentulus + 


he had been againſt him in the affair of PDmpeia, 
declared bimſelf openly for Cicero, with alb the. 
ſenate. Quintus proſecuted. the repeal of his 
brother's baniſhment ; . and Milo was to publiſh 
the edit... As. both parties were ſupported by 
the authority of a conſul, the ſedition was terri- 
ble. The Romans put themſelves to great ex- 
pences at their. funerals, and among other ſpecta- 
cles or. ſhews, they gave thoſe : publick games 
which they called Funeral. In thoſe, by a cuſtom 
that was entirely barbarous, gladiators fought to 
the laſt fury, and flew: one another to the honor 
of the dead, whofe: memory they celebrated. 
Appius had a great number to pay the laſt duties 
" 2 —— N i aſſiſted with 
theſe gladiators, flung! himſelf among the people 
who were aſſembled about the return of: Cicero. 


Cicero. 7 * 1 Qyintus. Tullus 
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The diſorder was horrible; there. were ſeveral: 
perſons killed, tribunes wounded, and Quintus 
the brother of Cicero, almoſt buried under the 
dead. As they had not foreſeen this ſurpriſe, 
the people diſperſed of courſe. But ſome days 
after this, Milo was bold- enough to arreft Clo- 
dius, and carry him before the prætors upon ac- 
count of - theſe violences. Metellus forbid the 
prætors to take cognizance of this action. In 
fine, Milo having aſſembled all his friends, and 
guarded by Pompey's gladiators, brought back 
boldly the brother of Cicero to the forum. 
This tribune ſeemed made expreſsly to oppoſe 
Clodius, He was not leſs ſeditious; but he 
was much btaver than the other. Clodius re- 
turned again, and little was wanting to the af- 
fair's being turned into a true Battle, wherein 
after much blood having been ſhed on both ſides, 
Clodius was at length fairly beaten. Marc An- 
tony, who was then very young, and Cicero's 
warm friend, - whom he put to death afterwards, 
followed Clodius ſword in hand, and would have 
diſpatched him. if he had not thrown himſelf 
into the houſe of a bookſeller, where he hid him- 
ſelf under a heap of mouldy parchments. Thus 
the friends of Cicero being free maſters of the 
field of battle, ordered his appeal to be publiſhed ; 
and there appeared then ſo great a union 
the ſenate and the people, that of four hundred 
ſenators, there. was only. Clodius who was not 
for him. One may fee in his own works the 

ory. and pomp of his return, with what exalted 

uage he ſpeaks of it, and in what a manner 
he treats thoſe who had offended him, what 
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paſſion he ſhews againſt Piſo, againſt Gabinius, 
and againſt Clodia herſelf, whole tion he 


tears to pieces in a horrible manner, in that elo- 
quent oration of his for be. k Cælius. But this 
It ſuffices to obſerve 


paſſed, be cee "ko manners. He devoted 
bimſelf expreſsly to Pompey, and "ſeeing that 
this nobleman entirely given himfelf up to 
Cæſar, he durſt not undertake to break their 
union; Judging, as he ſays, there was. folly in 
hoping "it, and inſolence in propoling it. He ſent 
his brother to ſerye- under. Habe, and kept up 
with him a correſpondency of news and politeneſs. 
In ſhort, he took all the meaſures of an  artfub 
courtier; as well, adds he of himſelf, in conſide- 
ration of their preſent union, as of that diviſion 
becher might r Nee betwixt them 
| he el . ebe 143953 Yo Saen Ya) tee) 
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Cicero unites hi elf with Pom 9, who 
| . 55 dgfen cog, with Craſſus... ... . 


TER return of Cicero was followed: by 6 

1 great a ſcarcity in the city, eſpecially in 
2 of. corn, that the people aſſembled twice, 
and went ſo far as to throw tones at the conſuls, 
and threatned to burn the temple of Concord, 


where the ſenate was. at that time conuentd. 
$754 | C Clodius 
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Clodius ſtill enereaſed the fury of the peopfe; 
by publiſhing that Cicero was the author of this 
diſorder. - They aſked corn of Cicero by night 
with great vutcries, -arid in a violent manner 
aſked it by day; at the very door of the ſenate- 
houſe, ' This obliged- Him 4 2 Pompey, 
and get him commiſſioned \ to order i 
for Rome, witt an abſolute autliority both by 
ſea and land, for five years. He could not better 
acquit himſelf of his obligations to Portipey, 
than by putting into his hands all the forces of 
the republic, His advice; ſapponted by the pre- 
ſent terror and „was approved of. It was 
believed, and Clodius publiſhed it "loudly, that 
this was the trur cauſe of the dearneſs of corn, 
vrhieh had been concerted} betwixt theſe two 
men. For plenty returned ſoon to Rome by the 
care of Pompey; but the authority was conti- 
nued him for five: years; In the mean time, 
if the victories of Cæſar acquired him à high 
reputation at Rome, his humanity and his other 
great qualities, aſſured him the heart and affec- 
tion of the ſoldiers which he commanded. T he 
cares of his conqueſts did not ſo much employ 
him, but. that: he thought of Rome. He ſent 
rich preſents to the ladies, and to thoſe who 
were in public employments. All the volunteers 
who came into Gaul, were received by him 
with a thouſand civiſities, and returned charmed 
with his generofity. He returned 't6 paſs. the 
winter in Italy, a great part of which, under 
the nume of Ciſulpine his' 
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with the ſtates” of Venice in · Italy; in fine as 
far as the river Rubicon. Pompey,. Craſſus, and 
almoſt all the magiſtrates of Rome, went to ſee 
him at Lucca, where be was at that time. In 
ſuch ſort that there were to the number of one 
hundred and twenty ſictors who bore axes. 
the conſuls, farrounded with a bundle of {rr 
ſticks bound together with a ſcarlet banda 
This is what the Romans call their faſces: be 
confuls had twelve in their retinue, and thus 
other magiſtrates in proportion to their rank. 

In this place the triumvirs took new meaſures, 
to confirm their uniqu and ſtrengthen their 
power. They reſolved"that Pompey and Craffus 
ſhould aſk the confulſhip for the following” Js 
and continue the government to Czfar- for five 
other years. Thus their union, which clothed ed irfelf 
with the fpecious name of friendſhip, had not in 
reality for it's true end; any thing but private am- 
bition; and thus we are not to wonder, if the fame: 
reaſon that united them at that time, divided 
them afterwards, when they thought themſelves: 
powerful enough to ſupport their grandeur: by 
their own ſtrength. 1s reſolution alarmed 
the ſenate, who had any intentions for the . 
of the public.” * Marcellinus, one of the new 
confuls, made a great noiſe about this matter, 
and afked Pompey and Craſſus before the peo- 
ple, if they pretended to the conſulſtup. Pompey: 
anſwered agb gheily' that he would act in that 
reſpect as he pleaſed. And Craſſüs wich more 
modeſty ſaid: ow he would do what he thought 
advant for the republic. The diſpute, ac- 
Cornelis Lentulus Marcellinus. 
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cording to cuſtom, was carried on to downright. 
fighting, and the ſenate ordered all ſhould take 
mourning, as in a public calamity. Their 
| reaſon was, that the deſign of the two 
triumvirs ſhocked: the diſpoſition of the laws. 
Pompey thought of a remedy for, this, which 
ſufficiently ſhews the genius of ambition. He 
had received the laſt aftronts from the behaviour 
of Clodius, in the affair of Ptolomy King of 
Egypt. This prince, driven from his ſtates by 
his rebellious ſubjects, came to Rome to implore 
aſſiſtance, and the employment was much ſought 
for by the great men; for Ptolomy offered very. 
conſiderable fums. Lentulus, who was conſt 
and Pompey were the warmeſt in the under- 
taking, and their intereſt þy far the ſtrongeſt. 
Clodius, who loved neither of them, oppoſed 
their deſign. Thus when the people were aſ- 
ſembled on this ſubject, he came followed by 
his mob, which Cicero calls the workmen of 
Clodius. He gave them this name perhaps be- 
canſe they helped in pulling down his houſe. 
This riotous people interrupted the diſcourſe of 
Pompey by great outcries. To retaliate upon 
them; when Clodius had a mind to ſpeak, 
Pompey's party made the ſame noiſe ; and they 
ſung very offenſive fatyrical verſes, againſt Clo- 
dius and his ſiſter. Clodius revenged himſelf 
upon the ſpot: and very pleaſantly. For he 
begun to aſk the perſons of his party, who was 
the moſt effeminate general in the city? and 
they anſwered, Pompey. Who was the man 
who was enamoured of all other men's wives ? 
Pompey. Who made the people die of hunger? 
| OE Pompey. 


Pompey. Who wiſhed to, take a journey into 
Egypt ? Pompey. And when they were aſked, 
what perſon they would ſend thither ?. they an- 
ſwered, Craſſus. This laſt made. intereſt in pri- 
vate, notwithſtanding their pretended, friendſhip. 
He had for him, Clodius among the people, and 
Cato in the ſenate. 9 
well id for his trouble, but Cato procgeded 
with ſincerity, and did not oppaſe himſelf to 
Pompey but on account of a Sybil oracle, which 
ſaid, “ that a king ſhould come from Egypt to 
« aſk aſſiſtance of Rome; that e were to 
& receive him as a friend; 5 but not ſend 
«© back with their Cato al 4 
ſtruggle with Pompey on 5 ſubjeQ, and 
pey after having hmted at Craſſus, without 
him, ſaid that bis life was aimed at 3 


young Scipio did his, who was privately mur- 
— by Carbo *. In a word, Pompey. 

oughly "handled ia, alt this affair, and he; 
— to fury Againſt Clodius. This had 
happened before the interview at Lucca; but 
Pompey ſeeing that he had need of the people, 
and Clodius having a defign to aſk the employ- 
ment of edile, their mutual intereſts made them 
forget the ſubjects of their hatred and diviſion. 
Pompey promiſed Clodius to ſupport 'his peti- 
tion, and Clodius in favour of Pompey hindred 
the comitia or aſſemblies to be held for the 
election of (for thus thoſe meetings 


of the people were called, when they choſe their 
* officers.) Their defign was to reduce the 


* Papirius Carbo. 


fate 
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ſtate of Rome, to what was called an inter- 
regnum. In ſach a eircumſtance, as they could 
not chuſe conſuls, the moſt illuftrious of the 
ſenate- governed cach in his turn; they had the 
amongſt them to name confuls; when 
they wen fiiſcicntly: agreed; and as the nature 
of ſuch an affair was extraordinary, they diſ- 
penſed with themſelves from following the re- 
gular courſe of che laws. The thing ſueceeded 
according to his intention. Domitius p 

himfelf alone to che people, aſſiſted by Cato his 
brother-in-law, to enter into an oppoſition againſt 
the two triumvirs. But as they had already filled 
the forum with thoſe ſoldiers which the young 
Craffus, one of Cæſar's lieutenants, had brought 
expreſsly out of Gaul, a ſlave of Domitius 85 
who happened to be carrying a flambeau before 
him, was killed upon the ſpot. He had a dif- 
freulty to ſave himfelf, and Cato was wounded 
in his arm. Thus Pompey and Craſſus were 
choſen + confuls ®. But y was loaded as 
he deſerved, with all the hatred of this unjuſt 
and violent l i 
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Jaye denlbof > number e bedr 
things, that * pen aye durmp-the 
five laſt years' of ee wht of Cxfar, 
which have no this ſubject. 
Beſides. all repetition is tedious, and any one 
may imagine to himfelf by what he bas read 
already, the divided intereſts, factions, diſputes, 
and bloody maffatres, at publick elections. We 
ſhall only ſay in general, "and without obſerving 
the order of time; that acquitted him 
ſelf of what he had promifed to Clodius, at gt 
very perit of his Ife; for ina great aſſe 
8 election of edites, there was # man 
fo meat him, that his gown was all covered with 
blood. He revenged himſelf likewiſe on Cato 
by a ſingular diſgrace, when this ſenator was 
aſking the prztorfhip. Po made him be 
ecke, and got Vidnius th named in his 
place, who was the vileſt — man, and 
the moſt expofed to public odium of all Rome 
After this he canfed king Ptolomy to be re- 
eftablifhed by Gabinius with great forces, 
his own private authority, in ſpite of the 8 
oracle. Gabinius was proſecuted for this Wen 
as ſoon as he returned to Rome; but by his 
money and the favour of Pompey; — 
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himſelf tm a condemnation in the ſenate, 
which he could never have avoided for his male 
adminiſtrations. Theſe things, as any one 
| ſee, have no relation with a civil war, but i 
much as they ſhew the credit and ainbicion of 
Pompey, which will diſcover themſelves more 
fully hereafter, hen we come to treat of the 
ſubſect. Both Craſſus and he affected a great 
moderation, in regard of thoſe governments 
which. cuſtom. gave them at their departing from 
their conſulſhips. But they employed under- 
hand the, tribunes of the people, 2 opoſed 
for them em. vit Spain with, Africk, or Lybia obs 
they. then called it. They Joined to theſe 
governments numerous armies, with a „ 
. peace or war, as they ſhould judge ne- 
This was what gave opportunity to the 
friends of Czſar, to require that his governm 
might be continued to him for five years; | 
all this was granted by the ſenate, through the | 
meaſures taken betwirt the triumvirs. Thus 
their union ſubſiſted ſtill in appearance, tho it 
was already ruined in the bottom of their hearts; | 
at leaſt between Pompey and Cæſar. And we 
need not ſeek for any other reaſons, but of that 
jealouſy which emulation produced between theſe 
two great men. Pompey ſaw himſelf ey ſeveral 
years in poſſeſſion of 4" firſt rank rank, of honor, 
__ the truth with a great deal of merit. 
He bod x extended the Roman exppirg, furt] 
than any other, He had triumphed over the 
three parts of the world; over — 8 by 1 
defeat of Domitius in Lybia ; over Europe, by 
os, ARE. Perpenna in Spain; and ov 2 
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Aſia, by the entire conqueſt of king Mithridates, 
one of the moſt dreadful enemies the Romans 
ever had: and all this without the leaſt diſgrace 
from fortune. In this high point of glory, he 
looked upon all the other Romans as his .infe- 
riors; and in reality they willingly . gave him 
place. Thus knowing the merit of Cæſar, and 
the agvantages which his illuſtrious birth and 
eloquence gave him, he ſaw with a great deal of 
regret, that his great actions in the wars of 
Gaul, were going to put him in a condition of 
diſputing with himſelf the glory which he had 
acquired by arms, On the other fide Cæſar 
having received from nature and education al! 
thoſe qualities which form a great man, had 
entertained thoſe ſentiments in his boſom, which 
made him ſuffer with pain the brightneſs 
of another. And thus as ſoon. as ever he 
employ his talents, he made ſo good an uſe of 
them, that he found himſelf ſoon in a capacity 
of forcing from Pompey that advantage, Which 
he thought he had over all the other Romans. 
Fortune favoured his deſigns as ſhe bad done 
thoſe of Pompey : but ſhe abandoned. Craſſus, 
who had no leſs pretenſions than either of them. 
He was defeated and killed in the war with the 
Parthians. And the death of this triumvir, Who 
might have kept in the other two, leſt the wide 
field open for them to give full reins to their 
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 bibits very magnificent, gffnes. before 


HERE vas ſome time paſt ſince Pompey 
had diminiſhed,. as: much as was poſſihle 
for him, the luſtre of Cæſar s conqueſts, and 
had obliged the magiſtrates not to publiſſi them, 
till: the glory: of them was obſcured: by» diſad - 
vantageous reports. I his conduct cauſed ſorrow 
in alli thoſe. who + foreſaw / the calamities, that 
might the diviſionus of theſe two men. 
The death of Julia, Pompey's wife, that hap- 
pened at this time, increaſed the concern of the 
public. . Pompey: loved her extremely, and this 
conſideration alone, without doubt would have 
been powerful - enough to have hindered: thoſe 
differences between the- father-in-law. and his 
ſon; for Julia had no leſs ingenuity than virtue, 
and an abſolute power over their minds. The 
had for her, by publie demonſtrations of ſorrow. 
And when Pompey had a mind to carry her 
body to one of his houſes near Alba, the people 
oppoſed it, and carried her body into the field 
of Mars, where they paid the laſt duties to ber 
with a wonderful magnificence. From this 
time Pompey turned his thoughts entirely to the 
eſtabliſhing his own power. And to regain the 
favour of the people, he erected a grand theatre 

| which 


ay. 
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which he dedicated by games, and other ſpecta- 
cles or an — bur which no- 
| Cicero whi makes a jeſt of it in 
his letters. He ſuys lilte wiſe that an- accident” 
which happened, cauſed a great compaſſion in- 
the people; and it fel out in this manner. 
Among other, dartfes of wild beaſts, there Were 
eighteen elephants with by armed men. 


A part of the elephanteꝰ died cee e 
the others being wounded; fung the 

upon the ground; und- tremłꝭ · ſeemetd 
to afle pity of th ſpec ters. The peopſe Fare wool 
moved, raiſed great ſhows — — anch 
abſolute have them taken awayr 

— ewiſe at Rome, —— Lee = 
riot! belt? at the expense & 
Demetrius; 2 
all the charge by aint oF reſtitteſon o 
immenfe riches which he had — end H 
maſter· Thus Pompey did not dra much fa- 
tisfaCtion from this popular vanity; and the minds 
of the were ſtil more iutated bythe 
violence eh he uſed im fing troops to follow 
Craſlas: "If was at“ this time; that" — — 
departed for hid unfiippy penn agg | 
Parthians. It was not approved of at Nome, 
and even one of the tribunes ſtrenuouſiy oppofed 
it. And as he could not hinder it, he gave hits 
malediQiory to Cruſfus by horrible imprecations. 
This expedition proved very unfortunate, a 
eoſt the Romans one hundred thoufand trrerr, 
and Craſfuv and his for their lives, the. Itter of 
whom Cietro ſſ of as" 


peaks brave aid 
virtuous man. In thie mean e whofe 
ett, employment 
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was expired, e 
pretended that theſe diſpleaſures obliged hin 
to retire from the government of the republic. 
It then fell into a horrible diſorder. The in- 
trigues for public employments came to ſuch an 
outragious exceſs, that it was known at an 
election of the ediles, that the candidates had 
depoſited the ſum of eight, hundred talents, to 
buy up votes, and — Borre Iam eight 
months intire without magiſtrates. As the fury, 
or rather madneſs of theſe factions, under the 5 
8 


i Pompey expreſſed himſelf more ma- 
deſtly. He ſaid r 
that — republic had need of the 22 
a wiſe and moderate man. The death of 

dius, which happened at this time, encreaſed the 
neceſſity. As this accident is differently related, 
and Cicero has. diſguiſed. it with all the art and 
colours: of we will ſay of it what has 
appeared to us the moſt, probable.” Milo made 
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guarded by a number of faithful ſlaves. 
He muff 1 ily paſs by a country feat that 
belonged to Clodius. Milo met him near this 
houſe, on horſeback and well 
The quarrel begun by their flaves, who bad 
oftentimes been in ſuch fort” . 
Milo immediately 
ſword in hand, and defen 


the g 
himſe 
But — in che'pref received a blow on 
head, which brought him to the ground. He 
was immediately carried off by his flaves to his 


houſe; where Milo entered near the fame time. 
They“ 'fay it was to make his-excuſe; but this 
appears ridiculous betwixt two men, puſned on 
by inveterate principles of fuch' violent hatred. 
It ſeems more probable, this viſit” was to ſee 
the ſtate of his wound, or to finiſh it. 
In effect when he ſaw him expiring he returned 
to Rome, to ſoften the diſpoſitions of the peo- 
ple. The people received this news v with a fen- 
ſible ſorrow, Clodius being 'gre: — * 
Thus when his was brought to Rome, by 
the care of his brother Appius, and Rufus + 
and Plancus tribunes had made it be expoſed 
all bloody in the forum, the commotion became 
terrible. . 
fire to it. He'r 
—— 
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of, Clodius. The ſeditious then.pread 
— — all. the city ;, bere under. the 
.pretence of ſeeking for the mg v4 they 
committed ſtrange outrages. Milo aQed on this 
occaſion with his —— 12 — He ſent 
for. out. of the country, à great number of ſlaves 
pity to. preſent ama ren, and bud the ine: 

to nt himſelf people, 
7 before them. LCicilius, one of the tri- 
bunes, Who was to have been his accuſer, had 
private, intelligence with Milo, who was well 
aſſured of his judge; but the people became 
more ng. than ener. They attacked the 
handitti, of Milo, ho had. a great dal: of dif- 
2 ia fare himſelf with 1 and murders 

Aach eee, began again all oyer che city, - 
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given him, of eſtabiiſhing the ſecurity of ma- 
giſtrates and public j by thoſe troops 
with which he was to be aſſiſted ; but this did 


— was at len — 
pius; and tho“ Cicero had undertaken higade- 
fence, yet the fear of Pompey's ſoldiers, -who 
hemmed him in While he was pleading, made 
him forget his eloquent oratlon; and the am- 
prudent inſolence of Milo, who with 
a threatening. air before! his judges, made) him 
be condemned. He as therefore baniſhed and 
they fay that Cicero having ſent him that ora- 
tion which we ſtill have of his, and which paſſes 
for his maſter· p'ece: Milo writ him back, 
„that he thought himſelf happy that Qicero's 
' © memory had failed him, becauſe without that 
c he had never lived ſo well at Marſeilles:“ 
this was the place of his baniſhment. - : 
The friends of Pompey renewed again their 
ſollicitations. One might fee clearly in the 
ſenate, that the republic itſelf ſuffi- 
ciently in favour of Poempey; but they dreaded 
a dictator. Cato found the expedient of grant - 
ing him the power, but under a- ſofter name, 
and Pompey was choſen fole coHH“l. They 
granted him new troops, and a thouſand tafents 
a year to maintain them; his government of 
Spain "Was: - continued--to'*him for four years 


Cornelius. 
longer, 
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longer, with power of ſending lieutenants in his 
place. He ſupported himſelf ftill' more by an 
illuſtrious alliance which he made with the houſe 
of the Scipio's,. b yo rying Cornelia, who was 

no leſs: amiable. for the charms of her mind, 
— wg beauty of her perſon. She played 


very finely on ſeveral muſical inftruments ; was 


no — to polite literature and philoſophy, 


and had ſome acquaintance with the moſt dif- 


ficult ſciences, ſuch as geometry and mathema- 
tics, but all this without affectation, or drawing 
any vanity from theſe rare qualities. Pompey 
t now that he had no more to fear, 


and That be might overthrow caſily the fortune 
of 


ſecuring 
ple had propoſed to him the being choſen conſul 


Czſar, who thought no leſs on his fide of 
his power. Some tribunes of the peo- 


with Pompey; but he writ to them, deſiring 
; would preſerve their will towards him 


for the deſign which he had of aſking the ſecond 
-confulſhip, when his employment ſhould be 
ended. In the mean time to gain the favour of 


the people, he to build a- market- place 


at Rome, the ground of which coſt one hundred 


thouſand ſeſterces , and he treated all the 
citizens with games and a public feaſt, in grati- 


tude for the honor pry, they had paid to. his 


daughter Julia. They dreſſed in 15 own palace, 
all che preparation for this grand entertainment. 


He likewiſe deſired the Roman and ſe - 
nators that were his friends, to inſtruct and 
exerciſe the Jadiators ; ; and he ſent them rules 


on this ſubject, giving expreſs orders that thoſe 
o Great, 
gladiators 


tz, 
. 
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Nadiators who did nöt pfeale the" 
ing ſhould immediately de ret ed? Nana others 
put in theif places. A cer e 
which always draws' after it 2 his böünd⸗ 
leſs generolity, and His great actibns, had in 
ſuch a degree gained the affection of the ſoldiers; 
that they loved him even te idckatr afl ädora- 
tion. He doubled their pay, and- kg Gori, 

uſed to be diſtributed among the Y 2 4 
rain quantities, was giyen when Wick dd ie te 
Beſides, ſeveral: ſenators were obliged to him for 
conſiderable ſums, which he lerit "hem withhut 

S! 


intereſt, He treated with the Haft magnificent i 
all thoſe'wh6 ferved under. Rith Bags 
meaneſt laves WBO ne wed an affection fd 
him, and his arm yp wid A cektan a en for c 5 
nals of W perſons loaded . 
oftentimes paid them with his own money 3 bit 
to thoſe who were enge red for inter Can? 
he uſed to ſuy that a" ell war N 
them at once. In fine, foreign pfincks and 
moſt werful cities, received marks of 15 
magnificente and generoſity, by conſiderable 
preſents. All this was done at the expence of 
the Gauls. Thus it was not without reaſon 
what ſome ſaid; that he al Ap Gaul by this 
ſteel of the Romans, and the Romans, by the 
gold of the Gauls. The fi ends of Pompey did 
not fail to fee ee ee th 0 
of | theſe Udet Files, n erate. the danger 
4 chreatned rg oo Take ll 
eayoured to preſer e friend{bip;of Pompey. 
He offered L Mm before his l Tempe 
Octavia, the grand-daughter of his ſiſter, and 
Vo I, D aſked 
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aſked, for hinaſelf a daughter of Pompey 8. But 
the latter . the Aline os Gere of 
ſociated with his father-in-law in. the dignity. of 
conſul for the-laft five months; n 
2 — 7 the p 


wars of Marius * and Sylla 1. The people 
were ſuperior in number, but the ſenate pre- 
vailed 3 And it was this union of 
Pompey with the ſenate, which made Cæſar's 


party ſo d; and made ſome; write to the 
adv Pompey. with. ſo much | paſſion, 
that che government of one of his moſt 


terrible ſucceſſors, Nero, Lucan. was. not afraid 
to publiſh a work which we. have ſtill, wherein 
be tears to pieces eee eee of 
this F OS 


1 a 
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bend 1. Curie: e the 
13 intereſt of. Car... coi 


a HE firſt public proof ef their Ahlen 
1 came from the part of Pom pey, by two 
laws which he made in his confulſkip. The 
fir regarded an inquiry to be made into the mal- 


* cus Marius. + Sali REY . 
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ad miniſtrations of great officers in the exerciſe 
of their employments, for the ſpace of twenty 
years backwards; that is to ſay, from bis firſt 
conſulſhip, down. to that which he exerciſed at 
that time. Tbe friends of Cæſar femonſtrated, 
that this law might offend ſeveral illuſtrious per- 
ſons ; and, above all Cæſar, who had been con- 
ſul. At this name Pompey cried out, that they 
did him injuſtice to believe that this regulation 
regarded a man of the merit and virtue of Czfar, 
and their ſuſpicions: were even cenſorlous of their 
own. friend, In then mean time, he) changed 
nothing of his conduct ; and 1 ſeveral; perfons 


were condemned in conſequence of this law, | 


amongſt others Hypſius, Memmius, Sextus, and 
Gabinius himſelf. But when Memmius, in his 


turn, accuſed-Scipio the facher - in- aur of Fompey, 


he was not aſhamed to ſollicit Mimſelf againſt a 
law of which he was the author, and ſaved 
Scipio by his fole authority: Ihe other law 
made by Pompe, which was: perhaps! hut an 
article of the precetling, ſigniſied, that nd regard 
ſhould be had to the — in their petitiuns for 
public employment. Theſe laws, upon their 


reception, were engraved upon tables of braſs, 


and carried to the public treaſuryu . Aſter this 
formality it was not permitteth £61 make any! 
change. However, Pompey did not fall to put 


in an exception in fayour of .Cafars but becauſe 


it was the form, Marcus Mairellus, 


who had ſucceeded in the conſulſhip to Pompey, 


without having any fegard for this exception, 
» Ciddius, He was not of the pitrician Clodii; but of the 
plebeian. N line Y 6. $1” 'Þ X 
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and after having admoniſhed - the public, that he 
was going to treat of an affair of the-laſt im- 
_—_ propoſed the giving a": ſucceſſor to 
By far, fince the conqueſt of Gaul was finiſhed ; 
and at the fame” time, exclude him from the 
purſuit of the conſulſhip. This declaration put 
all the friends of — an uproar. Servius 
Sulpitius the other conſul was of a'' contrary 
2 and the'tribunes, Caius Cælius, and 
Vibius Panſa, oppoſed this decree.” 3 ' Pompey did 
not yet explain himſelf clearly” upon this ſubject. 
He ſaid this was to do an injury toi Cæſar, to 
opoſe this affair before the * calends of March, 
3 the time of his government did not ex- 
pire before that day. And when they aſked him, 
E they ſhould act, if there ſhould ſtill be 
found ſome oppbfition ? It matters not, — 
he, whether Cæfar obey then the decree ot 
4 the ſenate, or find perſons to oppoſe it. But 
replied they, i preſſing him. t If he Gill be 
<'confulzqr retain his army?“ But Pompey an- 
ſwerz, ©: if my ſon would loſe his reſpect ſo 


far as to qutrage me, what would ybu counſel 


<& me to do? I bis diſcourſe ſhewed the ſenti- 


ments of Pompey in — of Czfar.- In the 


mean tinte, air was drawn on by continual 
intrigues 20 the election af new confuls, which 
were + Emilius Paulus, and Calidius Marcellus, 
Sed af Marcus. This affuir employed the 
5 and pit a. ſtop to: all other buſineſs: 

Ibey waited with impatience the motion of 
the new: conſuls. The firſt was gained over by 


5 a ſum of fifteen hundred talents, which * 


The firſt of that month, - + Clodius. 
DNR: "Is | gave 
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gave him, and Which he employed in building 
2 grand palace, Which bore his name. Calidius, 
an enemy of Cixſar's,.' and puſhed on by the 
ſame ſpirit as Marcus's relation, followed like - 
wiſe the ſame methods, and renewed all thoſe 
propofitions diſadyantageous to'Cefar.” We have 
already ſpoke, of the priyileges of the tribunes of 
the people, who were to the nutaber. of ten. 
Curio and Marc Antony were tribunes this yea 
and Curio was higly efteemed for his birth = 
great parts. Curio Mas one of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed geniuſes, at that time, which Rome bad, 
for eloquence and pleading at the bar. He had 
ſtudied the world, and was enterpriſing, but 
loaded with debts, as well in his own.name, as 
in the names of his friehds ; and amongſt others, 
he had been fecurity - ſor Marc: Antony. He 
had been one of the warmeſt againſt the intereſt 
of Cæſar; but the latter being acquainted with 
his foible, knew how to bring bim over to his 
own party, by furniſhing him with ineans to ac- 
quit himſelf Tonorably to bis: creditors. : Curio 
acted a very prudent part. He did not declare 
himſelf openly for Cæſar, to the end that he 
might penetrate into the moſt hidden conduct of 
his enemies z. after which he ſaught for an appar-' 
tunity of quarrelling with: Pompey... In this 
delign he. petitzoned , for the employment of 
ſurveyor of, the high-ways, which. he: knew they 
would not grant him, and upon a refuſal he 
expreſſed, in the ſtrongeſt terms, his. diſcantent. 
Thus when the conſul, made his report to the 
ſenate, concerning the governments, he praiſed 
| D 3 very 
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very highly his zeal and his ſentiments: adding, 
that to preſerve a balance of power; it was he- 
ee ee wann 
wü ee 5 N 


0 1 A p. XII. 5 1 80 
ar Alle himſe, again, Pune 
2 eee k che ine 2 vas ai Famer 


. leut bum. , 180 . g * 5M 


IHE i of- was: 8 4 
- & enlightened, not to comp! 
diately the motive of this 
immediately. pulled upon himf 
of Pompey: #. & Tag ON 5 We : eanſore, 
whoſe authprity ad : re-eftabliſhed, 
'threatned to: baniſh him 2 the ſenate, and 
propoſed this in that aſſembly. Curio ſubmitted 
to what ſhould be ordered in his own particular, 
but he intermitted nothing of bis zeal for 
Creſar; and the (conſul Paulus hindered that 
affront ':which they had deſigned him. Curio 
communicated to the people his propoſition, it 
was received with ſo great à joy, they they 
covered bim with flowers, and accompanied him 


to his own houſe. It appears, that after this 
the people ordered that Cæſar, tho' abſent, 
might demand the conſaſhip; his obliged 
Pompey to quit Rome, under pretence of going 
his govertiment;” Hut 10 2 ohe 

| 10 Cl bh 


his 
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his country-ſeats;” iert fallitig” gel, be wrote 
to the ente chat ne was trady to give qu bs 
as ſoon; as Cæſar would 
which he gave new ifuratiees 6f on 
return to Rome. 9 on this Gesben, ion, 
and ſaid, that he ought ro ; 
himſelf, and that he would al 
of Car, that he hould" fi his 

This deen eee no 6 
was eonëluded upon n 
. If was” ordered” only,” 
out two legions from the troops 
Pompey,” to march into 
thians. This cg to 0 
to whom Poi at the — of the War 
had lent one of his legions. Appius was ſent 
to Gaul to ry! reg aft, pays. Czxfar to 
| p one of his n. Tho tte Clearly under- 


ood the reaſon of this decree, bad navy 
poſe it. He gave the legions to Appius, — th 
—— two Hundred and fifty drachnia's"” to 
ſoldier. ro. returned abont this time 
2 ome, government * 
where he pretended he had deſerved 
of at h for his exploits..; Hi 
nent i lg i ih 
and the t of 
come ea th K 
made ſome | prop 
Aphits with the Lal 
that Cæſur had! lo 
that he Kngti Al wg: 
woul# "come över to c 
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oe 7 2 af by chance the report 

ppivs ſhould \,pot. prove, true; Pompey an- 
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ry 18 0 in. ſenators did not 
dt. io Cato pub- 
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letters, he confined himſelf to the government 
of Illyrium, with two legions; and Cicero ſup- 
ported this propoſition in favor of peace. All 
this orator's endeavours, as it has been ſaid' be- 
fore, were rendered uſcleſs, and Czar, upon the 
news which he received of the bad ſucceſs of 
all his pretenſions, repaſſed the Alps with the 
third legion, and {tapped at Ravennæ; from this 
place he ſent Fabius, one of his lieutenants, 
with letters to the conſuls, Theſe were. * Cor- 
nelius Lentulus, and Clodius Marcellus, elected 
a little while; before. Lentulus tefuſed to read 
theſe letters, but Marc Antony and Caſſius 
Longinus, tribunes of the people, obliged him at 
length to a rehearſal of them before the ſenate. 
They contained a detail or hiſtory of the 
<« ſervices of Cæſar, and an aſſurance of his 
e diſbanding - his troops, as ſoon as Pompey 
< ſhould have done the ſame. Lentulus would 
«© not have them debate upon; theſe letters. 
He only ſaid to the ſenators, that he would 
« ſerve the republic at the peril of his life, aif 
there was ſhewn a general vigor on this oc. 
% caſion; but if be ſaw them backward and 
<« effemipate, he ſhould know as well as another 
* how to make his peace with Czfar. Scipio. * 
e ſaid afterwards, that Pompey was ready to 
« ſacrifice himſelf: for the intereſt of the ſenate, 
e if they would follow him ; but if their deli- 
“ berations were either ſlow! or timid, they 
© might ſeek to no. purpoſe bis aſiiſtance, if ſo 
« favorable an opportunity was let. pass away.” 
Tho' Pompey was out of \Rqpag. at tis time; 
i: 113 . ear ot: Rene ta l hy 
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ee who ebmmanded troops eould not 
reſide in the'city ; yet as Scipio was his father- 
in-law, and entirely in his intereſt, this admoni- 
tion, ſays Cæſar, ſeemed to come from the 
mouth of Pompey himſelf. ' Other ſenators gave 
their opinions more modeſtly. Amongſt others 
Marcellus, Sulpitius, 4 and' tm _ 
elf, were of opinion that ompey | 
to his government, to take away all — 
from Cæſar for believing, that theſs two legions, 
which were retained at Rome, were defigned to 
oppreſs him. Lentulus refuſed to make a report 
of this, and put himſelf inte an extraordinary 
paſſion againſt Calidius and the others. At 
length the decree was drawn up, by the advice 
of Scipio, in theſe terms; “ that Cæſar ſhould 
% diſband his troops in a certain time, and if 
<© he did not obey, he would thereby declare 
* himſelf an enemy of the republic. Antony 
and Caffius oppoſed this deeree. This oppofi- 
tion produced ne diſputes, which were carried 
on by both parties with great acrimony, in fuch 
fort that the aſſembly did not'breale-up till _ 
late. The night was employed in intri 
betwixt Pompey amongſt his friends, and- 
among the other tribunes. Upon this, Piſo | 
cenfor, and Roſcius prætor, afked Tix days time 
to go to far, and inform him of the ſtate of 
1 This was refuſed them. At. Jength, 
Lentulus, after having ordered the tribuhes to 
go out of the fenate, . 
which was never made but in extreme 
that the conſuls and other magiſtrates ſhould 
take care, hat the 22> ama received no da. 


© mage.” 
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« mage. Afterwards | Marcellus.” the. other: 
conſul, took A {wotd, 9 9 2 he cartied publicly 
to Pompey, who was out of the city, and ſpoke 
to him theſe words: order vou, in the name 
« of the ſenate, to aſhiſt che republic with thoſe 
* troops which ou noh e Al 0 iſe 
C new. ones wi Pte. 
the ſame tune, they & 
who was Domitius, dc - bel : the 
lowing year. oſed o de go 
vernments. $f Thy a 17 50 had 8 N and 
every one tog in Rome, 
y . ul ' was ſoon = 


in a military dre 
of this .by Daus Antony and Longinus, 
retired to him in diſguiſe, and cloathed in — 
habit of ſlaves. He ſhewed them in this condi-- 
tion to his troops, and taking the occaſion which 
the indiſcratiom of his enemies offered him, in 
ſhewing their injuſtice, and yiolence, faid to the 
whole aſſembly: You — here perſons who 
were always eſteemad od, .ohliged to : 
« them elves > dreſs of ſlaves, that tar 
. might. avoi che fu ry of og enemies. And 
ce all ch is for TS, a pri e which the laws 
cc « gant che; and, Nen 657 e reſpeBicd 
r,- never : o, violate. ompey, 
a who, boaſts: of eV re-eRablihed* theſe pri- 
. has degrived. cheſe perſons. of 5 
* N 4 2 e More injuſtice and 
ae x 6 was for mai the intereſt & of 

* A, Herd, ho had W con ted Nis. Bur 
e be not by his own, free motion; and 
one may Clearly ſee he is on by the- 
of my enemies. e added, that this: 
D 6 violence 
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E * appeared i in their decree, which was. 
never given but, when the republic, was in the 
<* utmoſt azard, either by the f fury of tribunes 
<&-ox: the, ſedition of the people: "which had not 
* baß 1 in.this caſe. Laſtly tearing. his robe. 
of (kate, and even eddipg ears, he conjured, 
65 his ſo fler; to. defend.” his honor. and dignity, 
n+ after having ferved nine years under his con- 
dd wich, a, moderate Mare: at lea * ſucceſs 
* and glory., The ſoldiers cried out to a man, 
with tlie laſt eagerneſs, that they were ready 
eto 8 A *. the blood of their; enemies, the 
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"A mona: all de great qualifications 

Which Cæſar had for war, his eg in 
reventing the enemy, and his activeneſs in pur- 
ſuing his advantages after. a conqueſt, are par- 
ticularly admired. He furpriſed others a hundred 
times, but never Was fu rpriſed | himſelf; © and, 
never gained a victory 1 he remained uiet 
maſter of the field of artle. He knew 
the importance and neceflity of this diligence, 
and the glare whith the firſt exploits give to the 
reputation of a party. To add ſecreſy to his reſo- 
kution, he ſent choſen centurions and foldiers,, 
TR, their, 9% ; only, to throw themſelves 
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without noiſe. Rimini, “, 975 ha 
firſt og niſin is 7 99 op ts 
he paſſed tfie day in viewing in pu blic, certain. 
Fn * on bats of e pe dre 


bene would 


loment. W 
ow 1 = bad TE Been 


e gg from a, neighbouring mill, Vbic 
they tied to a chaiſe, he advanced to- 
wards 1 with. thoſe friends Nho had his 


eateſt e anda d. |; 
i rrhe= 


1 * Way, E om on fot, 
| in t ; AT SLV 
rink A the yo of Gu lake 
which ſeparates ine 
Italy. 0 5 place the e e 
and "hor ror of. the war, Pact themſelves, in 
the mo "live ais $9, by mind. He Was 
for ſome. time Joſt in 
fudden to Pollio t Ps we 1 2 
« potlibility of a. return. But if w ä 
* river, we muſt malls, our way in theiglins of 
% arms. Some authors, and even Suetonius 


himſelf, relate a prodigy that happened to him 
on this occaſion, and finiſhed his determination. 


It was perhaps to fignglize this. famous. paſſage 


of the; Bulica, by ſomething of an extraordi- 
AN Geri ates was invented ; but 


Aimee [| This river is at preſent named 
Pilatello, an runs by Rimini. Y Afinius Polio. 
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was the real we t not to 
— Pretty near hot 2, * 
A 55 70 2 mia of an my on e wes who 


ma, he tone 


tie 2 himſelf into the 

river, and Sor) 1 firſt to the other fide; 

ar Sock rs Br became of "him, EW, 
that Cæſar did not 4 moment; palkips the 

vet, With exhy ratfon” to his ren Bog in 

e Cothpani 
1 ach HE 
of our 


Whore Nog Fro Wer: Bk eg; 
& ant out tres 8 Wat Fron 


babes, wi 1 e lei intant, 
with 1 7 hats ch he fei 
Nane any | reliftatice. , i ee with 


cent en be 5 
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gde, ef. . ene. I Thy le 
| Rome, and ice oet 4. t 


201409119) 204k 220itivis ? 


0 quick een nen, oaſtt alt 
Rome into a gerrible confternation. They 
thought Czſar-was. already at tho gates with his 
army; and it was -a-ftrange: confiiſion to ſee 
country perſons retiring into the city, ant citi- 
zens flying into the Country... 2 — 
a difliculty. of. their: p and —— 
himſelſ Alb, that. 


U Should I candinize-here;./fayy be 
« think: Wenn: 


is more 
« CR RR. "But | 
© me after him by the obbeations witch I have 
tg him, and nat by his authority. For what 
authority can a man deferve, who was de- 
“ vated ta Cefar; while. we all were in fear 
c of him; and now: —— 


0 f E 


apprebhenſive himſelf 
** will declare themſelves ain: im 


0 us. : 
— er ee at N.. t m 
? thus 


ons, — — 
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thus that Cicero draws, i 3 - = at, the 
rtrait of Pompey, and 0 , whilſt 
bo made intereſt with Cæſar, by 2 of Do- 
lobella and ſome other friends; and Cælius, 
whoſe letters ſſiew à very agreeable wit, lay 
down for him as a maxim: that in popular 
5 diviſions among citizens, as long as the diſ- 
<..pute is carried on by harangues, we ought to 
6 join ourſelves to the juſter party; but a ſobn 
as the animoſity turns to arms, we ought 
<« without heſitation to take the ſtrongeſt ſide; 
<< and:: believe, that what is the moſt ſecure, is 
<<. alfo the moſt . Pompey, for his 
did not ſuffer leſs chagrine in this per- 
nw — all thoſe of his ' reproached: him 
with having deceived them. They aſked of him 
perpetually, where were his: troops, and Favo- 
nius, in whom 2 an indiſcreet de- 
fire of imitatin almoſt turned his 
head, ſaid to — Lan en dh time for him 
eto ſtrike. the ground with his foot, if they 
were ever to = armed: harveſt. he had 
«c promiſed them. At ſaw 
himſelf obliged to ſay to them : © that ſoldiers 
would not fail him, if they themſelves would 
& but follow him, and leave Nome, or o_ 
*« Ttaly, which they could not: defend; t? >: it 
as [neither their houſes or provinces, which 
<< -inſpirert-the-:love-of virtue and liberty, but 
that men of honor found every where a re- 
treat, and ſoon put themſelves in a condition 
<« of returning to their houſes with glory, if 
« they continued but united amongſt them - 
« ſelves. This diſcourſe, and the affeQion 
1. | 2 Which 
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which they had for TIC A mods them reſolve 


at length to they com- 
lined of Beh of Wee, a, vets d 25 re- 
{alve to hate him. Thus the yy and almoſt 
all the ſenate followed him tb Capra, \where the 
two legions were that Oeſar had ſent him from 
Gaul. The action of Labienus contributed ſtill 
to give, them. cour 
lieutenants, who 5 
of Auer N 
x out VE his: ound. 
ea A 
mad = him 1755 % 1 
he could; not ſuffer 4 competitor. | 
Tay or Kap up 0 CPE bis party; but 4 Caine 
great nou: yet it brought 
my oppoſite fide... He: TY no 
by by .of r and 


al bs me 
5 


city. 1 es in Cor 
and 88 Was. wy "mmand . in C 


received this con ith great "epugnanty; 
but as; 125 eft him a PORES money, nor”; troops, 
he chat 185 abe. would 
neyer empr r cid en C 
bn? Axa os l d 
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ions of ade 2 
oh A's 
eee 
* was fill 4 gh where Li Car 
his rela ** fachef ſeryed in bis 
. came to meet hi 5% Roſcius. 
ſome diſcourſes ent eber a, Lucius 
to Cxſar : that Pompey had e 
pay his compliments to Cæſar, and pray hin 
to, do him juſtice in 4 d of what 2 — 
2 that he hold have a fenfible de 
* thought himſelf 


<: 6ut of à _confideratian' for 
public”; that be pt i 


de that it belonged likewiſe to Ciefar's I6ve'of 
« glory, to ſacrifice his refentments to the quiet 
4 of His evuntry ; and not to paſt him ſo far, 
ws while he ob kerne irc on "Hi 
0 Fabric of the re- 
public. Rofcius made almpft the ſame Gifs 


ERR him by the 6rdets of 'Pprapey*, Theſe 


ejvilities, rhat had nothing efferitial in them, did 
not affect Czfar much. He reſolved notwith- 
ſtanding to explain his ſentiments to them, © 
fad: « that” Rings gy Were © yith th 
ördets of Poem „be 5 they wou 
carry to bim me "His" pafr⸗z 
above all he deſired them * nol theſe 


** great troubles, and deliver all Ih from fear; 
te that 
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5 that he had: always Jeſs conſidered the pre- = 
6 ſervation of his own life, than the honor; 
« good, and glory-of the republic. But that 
5 he could not ſee without grief, that his ene 
«© mies, by the mere motive of hatred and con- 
te tempt of him, had taken from him thoſe: fa- 
vors which the Roman people had beſtowed 
“upon him; that they had to cut off 
e fix months of his government, to draw him 
* to Rome in ſpite of the people, who had de- 
„ clared, that though he was abſent, he ſhould 
ehe conſidered as preſent in thoſe aſſemblies 
„ which were made for the election of conſuls ; 
„that he had ſuffered this indignity- out of a 
6 conſideration for the public 3 that 
*© he had deſired by his letters, that all the ge- 
„ nerals ſhould lay down their arms, without 
«* 'beirig able to prevait ins Jult a petition ; on 
the contrary, they were railing, troops all 
« over Italy; that they had kept the two legions 
which they had drawn from him, under the 
&« deceitful pretence of ſending them a againft the 
« Parthians ; that the whole city was in arms; 
** and all this with no other deſign than to ruin 
© him : but yet, that he was diſpoſed” to run 
“ any hazard, and ſuffer even affronts in favor 
of the republic; that Pompey ſfhould retire 
„to his own government; that the ſenators 
<« ſhould diſmiſs their and arms be laid 
down all over Italy "that Rome ſhould be 
kept no 2 in fear fear; And that they ſhould 
leave to thei public aſerablics, their ancient 
** liberties. ” 1 fre, that all authority ſhould 
* be lodged in the "fenate, and the the Roman 

« people. 
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ple. To this diſcourſe Cæſar added; that mat: 
« ters would be better terminated by an inter- 
« view betwixt Pompey and him; becauſe they 
7 might then agree about che ſonm of this mu- 
<« tual ſecurity, and receive from one another 
« the ſanction of religious oaths. Roſcius and 
Lucius returned to Capua with theſe propoſiti- 
ons, and reported them to the conſuls and 
Pompey.” It was: debated, and they-writ back 

in theſe terms. That Czfar. ſliould return into 
Gaul; that he ſhould quit Rimini, and diſmiſs 
his troops. After this Pompey would depart 
for Spain. That they would continue the new 
levies, till Cæſar had given them full ſecurity 
that he would execute theſe orders with abſolute 
ee 23 4: PE un it 35) Mb Ae? 
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Progr of Ceſar.” He ſeizes on 1 

cona. 8. lege of e ke 
1 was. by the Jefire.of peace "which cauſed 
this intercourſe... The, affair was too perplex- 
ed, and their hatred too inveterate, to give room 
for a ſincere accommodation. Pompey bad no- 
thing in view but to gain time, and had a pow- 
erful reſource in the ; aſiſtance, of the oriental 
troops which were all i in his, intereſt; ; And. Cæ- 
ſar ſupported by; the valour and off his 
ſoldiers had no deſign, c of laying down, his arms; 
Ma 17 to have it., believed that he had taken 


#3 


-- 264 


* 
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them up with juſtice, his propoſals being in the na- 
ture of a manifeſto. In a word, as * a great poli- 
tician of that age ſaid, they might have agreed 
« yery eaſily; but it was not their intention, 
“for every one propoſed to himſelf a kingdom.“ 
Cæſar found no reaſon for his obeyingſthe ſe- 
nate, who would have / obliged him to retire; 


— — place, and diſmiſs his troops while 


ompey continued in arms, went on with his 
levies, and ne certain day was appointed for his 
departure into Egypt. He therefore reſolved to 
act without loſing any, longer time. He ſent 
Antony to-Aretium with five cohorts to ' raiſe 
new forces. een 1 1 1 51. A 115 

In the mean time hie ſelzed on Pifzurum Fa: 


num and Ancona. And upon che advice he: re 


ceived, that the prætor : Thurmus was at Fur- 


mium with five of Pompey's cohorts; he ſent 
Curio thrher with three of his — At the 
arrival of Curio the inhabitants roſe up in arms, 
and forced Thurmus out of the town, whoſe 
troops diſbanded: of themſelves. In fine, all the 
Picenum voluntarily ſubmitted itſelf to Czar. 
This progreſs redoubled the frights at Rome, 
whither Lentulus was een, to take the mo- 


ney out of the public treaſury. - But upon the 


noiſe of Cæſar's ſudden j be left the treas 
ſury open, and fled away with Marcellus and 
ſeveral others. In the mean time, the twelfth 
legion came to join itſelf with Czar, Who was 
marching his troops to Aſcolum, which Lentulus 
was poſſeſſed of with ten cohorts. He waited 
not the approach of Cæſar, but retired with pres 
a 
. 4 2 
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cipi A part ef his ſoldiers difbanded like- 
cows _ reſt joined themſelves to Vibullius Ru- 
fus, who was getting together ſome new forces, 
and went with them to join Domitius Aaobar- 
bus at Corfinignn,; whoa. Cicero makes mention 
of; and was. deſigned to ſucceed. Calar, This 
man was of an illaftrious family, though it was 
but originally in the order of the people 3 hut the 
— merit of his 5 had made it be 
received amongſt the patricii. He: was of an 
odd, inconſtant temper, 2 haughty.. and ſavage 
nature, if we may uſe; the which 
was the charger. of all his family, and from 
which Nero did not degenerate, who was his de- 
ſcendant. Ie had ———ů twenty cohorts 
of new. raiſed. troops, with about twelve: whigh 
Rufus had brought, him, and he reſolved to wait 
for Cæſar with thefe forces, 

L this placę had been the firſt which. had 
dared to oppoſe Cæſat, all waited. be 
ener to fee the event of this enterpriae. Cæſar 
approached with two legiens. And there Was a 
fkirniiſh at a bridge about three miles from the 
city, which was guarded by five. cohorts. . They 
were driven from their poſt, and purſued to the 
very gates of Corfinium, which Czefar immedi- 
atchy beſieged · Domitius prepared himſeif for, a 

vigorous reſiſtance, and writ to Pompey in theſe 
words: That the oecaſion was now favour: 
4 able to ſurround Cæſar, if he would but bring 
“ up his army ; that he would. loſe his reputa · 
<« tion if he abandoned. thirty cohorts, and a 
t number of ſenators, beſides Roman 
“ knights.” Pompey anſwered : That he 
5 | cc yas 
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u not in 2 condition. tor hazazd the forces 
& of the republic in 4. battle; that Domitius 

e had fhut himſelf. up in Corfinium. ft bis 

advice 3 8 ee, retir-' 

cc ing as 1 

cc eanfuls w 8 f 

for this refuſal. — * 


| aggran- 

- and of a ſudden takes it im his 

ce head. % r his: powes. - He approves of no 
* propoſitions of peace, and has made no pre- 
6 parations for war. He bas taken the reſolution 
ce of going into Greece, | without communicat- 
« ing any of bis deſigns to us. In a word, 
66 „ Domitius-prefles. him for ſuccour, and-has re- 


4 ng as to him that it concerns his glory. 
e But Pompey has r 
enen O 


Ra ** 8 


ne aeg Bp Corſo um. a ves 
Domitius and the ether ſenators fas 
Lane Ee woritesta Cicero. alot; + 


OMIFIUS — the anfwer of 

- Pompey. He ſaid: in public, that this 

general was to fuccour him; : in the 

mean time he took his meaſures with his friends 

to retreat privately. But as his countenance and 
43199154 I . 


72 1% be HTS WO EVN tet © 
tions fcb vered his 8efiph; the foldiers'thiutitifed, 
A fore are chem e Cone 
who bad augmented bis army With" bis Hintf. 
legion, twenty two ebhorts raifed in Gaul, and 
three hundred German horſe, which a little king 
on the ſide of Bavaria Had" ſent him. Orff 
blockaded the place with theſe troops, the con 
mand of which he had truſted to Curio. | Thus 
his retreat being no longer free, the ſoldiers ſeiz - 
ed upon Domitius; and ſent! deputies to Cæſar, 
to affure him, they were ready to open the gates, 
and deliver the city to him. This was in the 
beginning of the night: Cæſar would not fuffer 
his troops to enter at that time, for fear that b) 
favor of the night, the might commit great 
violences and plunder the city. He only ordered 
the guards to be doubled, and his army paſſed all 
the night under arms. At the break of day, 
Lentulus ſpeke from 'the top of the rampart to 
one of the advanced centinels of *Czfar ; aſking 
if he might ſpeak to him with ſecurity, Cæſar 
was acquainted with it and gave his word: Len- 
tulus came out of the town conducted by the 
ſoldiers of Domitius, even into Gæſar's preſence; 
He begun his apology, by begging Cæſar to 
ec pardon him in conſideration of their ancient 
«friendſhip, and extended his diſcourſe upon 
te the kindneſſes which Ceſar had done him. 
He ſaid openly : that he was indebted to 
c him for all the honors: he poſſeſſedi; fuch' 
« the dignity of pontif, the government of 
„ cSpain; and even the conſulſhip itſelt. 
Ceæſar interrupted him by ſaying: “ that he 
* was. not come out of Gaul with à deſigu of 
51 5 é injuring 
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te n 
© 2 inſt the outrafes of his enemles, to re- 
liſh the — of the tribunes, whom 
10 E had ſhamefully diſgraced, and recover his 
on — liberty, with that of the Noah os 
e ple, on warm 1 


ts tentioned 
recovered his ſpirits by this 


Lentulus Kring 
diſcourſe, aſked of him the liberty to return into 
the town, ſaying, that the fayour which Cæſar 
had ſhewn him, would be a powerful motive to 
— others to truſt to his clemency, of 
whoni ſome puſhed on by deſpair, had taken 
fatal reſolutions ag; Rf 


eir own lives, He 


meant by this, Domitius who had taken poiſon 
as he thought, in a melancholy temper, . but by 
a return of that love which all have for life, he 
was then ſeeking a proper remedy for that poi- 
ſon, he believed he was Endangered by. He had 
no need: the ph) yhei; Te. addon 


there ; as Dons Fonts Sinther, \ Vibul- 
Uus Rufus fus, Quintilius Varus, and Lucius Ru- 
brius; belides the ſon of Domitius, and a number 
of youn E and Roman knights, Czſar 
ſtrictiy forbid his men to offer them any inſult, ei- 
ther by actions or words, and after having ſaid to 
them in a few words: that he had not hitherto 
much reaſon to congratulate himſelf for the grati- 
tude: of thoſe many obligations they lay under to 
his gerieroſity, he yet gave them their full liberty 
of x ny | whetever they pleaſed ; and to ſhew 
Vor. E that 
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that. he as little deſired the money as the life of 
his enemies, he reſtored to Domitius fix thous 
ſand ſeſterces *, which he had depoſited in the 

public treaſury of Corfinium, though he was not 

norant, . that this was public money, and de- 
' gned to Ne been employed againſt himſel, 
As this action was very differently interpreted hy 
different partizans,. Cæſar thought himſelf oblig- 
ed to explain his motives in a letter, which he 
-writ to Cicero, upon ſome praiſes. which the 
latter had given him about the affair of Corfini- 
um. The letter was in theſe terms: * Cz lat 
bogs ne] to Cicero bur You ave a 
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ef had not 
« conſulted any Ng but my own private ſatiſ- 
« faction in this proceeding j but I glory to find 
ve it has merited our a robation; . mm 4. th no 
ce Jonger the leaſt un lineſs at being told, 

00 tho whom Thaye ſpared are returned 5 m 
— enemies, to join with! them againſt me. Ln Ea 
70 wiſh for a greater advantage over them than 
de this, to have ſhewn that they will always be 
6 like themſelves, and I preſerve my own cha- 
ce racter of moderation and mercy ?”? _ 


Te name of imp tor was not at this! BY 
any thing but a title ede, which the Th 


rs conferred upon their generals after, ome. 
Victory. Cæſar, as every one knows, "had f i 
rough ghly deſerved it: Cicero had acquired it by 


ſome little, ſucceſsful exploits i in his government 
of a and it was to flatter him, that” N 
7 A - | : iy C Great ſeſterges, , MI — 8 
434 1 4 ges 
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over to Dyrrachium “, while 
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gives him this title in his letter, in which he 
ſpeaks of Domitius, Rufus and Varus, who all 
of them made a very ungrateful uſe of that li- 
berty which had been given them. Domitiug 
went to Marſeilles to ſtir up that city, .in oppo- 
ſition to Cæſar; Rufus into Spain, and Varus 


into ARE) 1 the ſame Delign.” Oe, OL 
| c H AP. XX. 
Ceſar makes. other 'propeſit ons ofiipeace. 


Befieges Pompey in Brundufium. Pom- 
ey retreats by fea. © * 


L L thi ſoldiers of Domitius went over to 
Cæſar's ſide. But as he did not truſt to 
2 he ſent them all into Sicily,” and marched 
forward with His other troops, which conſiſted 
of four veteran legions, and two new raiſed 
ones, All the cities opened to him their gates, 
and thoſe who commanded in them fled away; 
ſome of them were abandoned by the ſoldiers, 
who came in bodies to ſubmit themſelves to 
Czſar. Pompey himſelf durſt not wait for him, 
but retired to Brindufium-; where the conſuls 
immediately embarked with thirty cohorts to paſs 
ompey ſtaid in 
the town with twenty others. Cæſar arrived 
there ſome time after, but before he would 


undertake to attack him, he choſe ſtill to try 
* Ar preſent Du. 8 inen 19 
22 means 
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means of, accommodation. He had made Ma- 
jus Pompey's engineer priſoner, and ſent. him 
ick with orders to tell him: that it would he 
4 for their mutual intereſts, as, well as that of 
te the republic, to have a friendly meeting toge- 
i ther; becauſe they might more eaſily; agreo 
& in a converſation together, than by means of 
« any third perſon.” Magius brought him back 
no anſwer, which obliged Cæſar, uncertain. of 
Pompey's defign, to undertake the ſhutting up 
the entrance of the port of Brunduſium. He 
cauſed a bank to be raiſed on each ſide, in that 
place where the port was the ſtreighteſt, as long 
as they could find any bottom; but when the 
water was too deep, he rv two veſſels to be 
Joined together, and made them advance to- 
wards the entry of the hayen; they were of a 
{quariſh figure, and faſtened by four anchors one 
at each corner. They joined to thoſe other vef- 
ſels of the ſame magnitude, with a deſign to make 
a kind of chain or blockade before the port. 
The firſt bridge. of theſe veſſels was covered with 
earth and turf, that they might fight with firm 
footing ; the bn ſides were det with a kind 
of. parapet ; fome of the veſſels had likewiſe 
towers of two ſtories, the better to defend the 
work from the attacks and fires of the enemy. 

It was eaſy to oy on of the deſign intended by 
theſe machines. —4 undertook to force 
his way, and for this end, made uſe of, bulky. 
merchant ſhips that happened to be there. Ta 
this purpoſe, he ordered towers of three ſtories 
to be raiſed, which he furniſhed with all Higgs 


of warlike machines and miſfive weapons. dere 
1 


2 


* 
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ordered them to drive directly againſt Czfar's 
ſhips, that he might ſeparate Han 9 hinder 
the progreſs of the work, which engaged both 
parties every day in ſkirmiſhes of arrows and othtt 


offenſive weapons. Czſar notwithſtanding, on- 


tinued always in the deſign of promoting peace, 
and as he received no news by, Magus, he oblig- 


ed Caninius one of his lieutenants, to afk an in- 


terview with Scribonius Libo his friend, and an 
officer of Pompey. His order was to exhort 
Libo to peace, the ſure means of which was to 
be an interview betwixt Cæſar and F : 
and that Cæſar was perſuaded N ght regu- 
late all things, with an equal ſatisfaction to den 
whereby the glory would redound to Libo, if by 
his care and management, both parties quitte: 
their arms, Caninias ſpoke according to his. 
commiſſion ; Libo acquainted Pompey with it, 
and returned afterwards to his friend, to whom 
he faid, that the abſence of the conſuls hindered 
any of his propoſitions from being. accepted. 
Cæſar on this, gave up all hopes of accommoda- 
tion, and turned his whole thoughts to war, 
His work was but as yet half finiſhed, when. the 
veſſels which had tranſported the conſuls and 
their troops, returned from Dyrrachium. Pom- 
pey took this occaſion of flying; but that he 
might ſecure his retreat, he ordered the gates of 
the city to be walled up, and demotiſhed many 
houſes in the market places and ſquares. The 
avenues to the port were guarded by ditches and 


palifades, intermixed with clay and earth, beſides 


two parts which were not defgnded, but by thick 
beams and pointed ſtaves, after the manner of 
| E 3 chevaux 


- 


3 Po 
. 
. . 
2 
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chevaux de frize. After theſe precautions, he 
made his ſoldiers embark without any noiſe 3 
leaving only upon the walls ſome archers, and 
flingers.' He had given them a ſignal to retire, 
hes his ſoldiers were got on board; and. leſt 
certain ſmall veſſels in a commodious place, 
The inhabitants of Brunduſium, being ill ſatisſied 
with Pompey's ſoldiers, and provoked at the 
ruin of their houſes, fent advice to Cæſar of 
their retreat. He immediately put his troops in 
order, and placed his ladders in that moment, 
when Pompey gave the ſignal to his archers to 
retire: which they eaſily did, by thoſe ways 
which were well known to them. Thus Pom- 
ey embarked all his troops, and hoiſted fail at 
the cloſe of evening. Cæſar's ſoldiers having paſſ- 
ed the wall, were going to run into the ſnare. 
that was laid for them, if the people of Brun- 
duſium had not told them of it. They were 
therefore. forced to make a long tour to come: 
at the port: but this did not hinder them from 
{cizing on ſeyeral barks and ſmall veſſels, beſides 
rwo ſhips of Pompey's navy, which had. been 
a n in e aut of the Pork. : the 
reſt ſaved themſelves With c rowded fails.  Cx-, 
ſar ſeeing himſelf maſter in 5 ſpace. of ſixty 
days, of Nome and all Italy, would have pur- 
ſued his enemies, before thoſe forces which 
they expected from Aſia could have joined them. 
But as he wanted ſhips, he reſolved to go to 
Rome, to give ſome order to its horrible con- 
fuſion, and after that to paſs into Spain to OP: 

thence the troops of Pompey, who were poll: 
ed of it under the command of Afranius and 
Petreius. 
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petreius. He diſpatched likewiſe his orders, to 
all officers' who commanded the ſea- coaſts, > 
get together as many 1 as poſſible, and ſenc 
them to Brindufium., e gave a legion to Va- 
lerius, to make a voyage to Sardinia, and three 
to Curio, with a commiſſion to ſubje& Sicily, 
and an order to pafs over into Afric, after he 
had conquered that ' iſland. Cato commanded 
there under the commiſſion of the ſenate, and 
Aurelius Cotta in Sardinia, They neither of 
them ſtaid for the comiiig up of Cafar s troops; 
and Cato, after hates made a public complaint 
againſt Pompey” O N abandoned _ f 


— I 


— 


2 — —_ 


; CHAP. XXI. 


| a goes to Rome, 200 ſees Cicero in 
his paſſage, He takes the money of 
_ the Public treaſure, and marches for 


Bowl 2. Toe fege of Ma ſeilles. 


Yr / * 


ISAR in the mean time diſtributed kis 
troops into good quarters, and marched to 
2 after having writ to all thoſe ſenators 
who had not declared themſelves, to meet him 
there, that they might affiſt him with their ad- 
vice. He particularly wiſhed to have ſeen Cicero 
there; ane deſtred it of bin by Oppius and 
OCælius, their common fr ends; Who were Hear, 
bis own perſon. Cicero "excuſed * himſelf upon 
the circumſtances of his affairs, But Cæfar ſtill 
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to engage him, took an occaſion, of ſeeing bi 


as he made his journey. The ;converſ; wag 
theſe two men, who were ſo Fawn; ne 
agitated by ſuch different motions, had ſome 
fingular in it. Cæſar complained to Cicero 
his refuſal to go to Rome, and ſaid to him, but | 
in a very mild manner: that by this repug- 
<< nance he ſhewed to comply with his deſire, 
* which proceeded from fincere friend{hip, he 
T would ſeem to condemn bis conduct, and 
10 that this mig nt Make bad impr 
© bea bad exam a ho Garry Ty thi 
Cicero anſwered: that the reaſons he had to 
At thus, were very different from thoſe of 
© others.” Cafar preſſed him further, and 
faid : * that he only wiſhed his preſence. at 
«© Rome, that his prudence and abilities might 
— ve a means of accommodation. But ſhall 
then, replied Cicero, ſpeak my own ſenti- 
4 ments? yes, faid Cæſar, 1 have nothing to 
& preſcribe to you on this head. I will tell 
you then, added Cicero, that your” expedi- 


tion into Spain does not pleaſe 3 


and that you ought not to paſs into ch 

« with an army. a word, I ſha} have 

" „ difficulty to Sith Id myſelf from breaki bing 
« out into ſtrong terms of compaſſion, to 

the preſent fortune of Pompey excites oy 

« Ah! replied Cæſar with ſome. emotion, I 

„ do not expect that an thing of this nature 
* ſhall be ſpoke there. I was afraid of it, an- 

« ſwered ach and this was the true on, . 

** I refuſed to go to Rome: for it is my duty. 


eto ſpeak this as my ſentiment in 25 15 
elſe 


* 
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« eſſe I ought not to appear in the ſenate.” 
Cæſar immediately leſt him to make reſlections 
upon their converfation, but Cicero coald not 

reſolve to go to Rome. Czfar being arrived 
there, made an aſſembly of what ſenators he 
found, which he called a true ſenate, -- After 
he had got them' together and encouraged them, 
he made them a diſcourſe to juſtify his own: con- 
duct: every one may imagine his reaſons, and 
we have already mentioned the ſtrongeſt. He 
propoſed to this ſenate, the commiſſioning am- 

baſſadors to Pompey, without troubling himſelf 
upon a point of honor, which Pompey had laid 
down to himſelf in- this war; which was, that a 
ſuperior authority was attributed. . to thoſe who 
received this honor, and that it was a mark of 
fear in thoſe who paid it. But no one could be 
found to undertake this commiſſion, becauſe 
Pompey, by the advice of Domitlus, had de- 
cred, he would treat as enemies of the republic, 
all thoſe ſenators who remained neuter. Cæſar 
would not inſiſt upon his propoſal of this em- 
baſſy, and thought only of providing himſelf 
with money. His reſource was the public trea- 
fure, which he ordered to be opened; but Me- 
tellus, one of the tribunes of the people, oppoſed 
it; ©* alledging that the laws forbid: ſuch a pro- 
* ceeding, that this money was ſacred, and 
% more, that formerly there had been moſt 
horrible imprecations pronounced againſtſuch, 
* who ſhould touch it for any other reaſon than 
* the Gallic wars. Cæſar anſwered : © That 
he had put an end to the reafon of thoſe 
maledictions, by 1 all Gaul to the 

"= 


«© Romans.” 
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00 Roqang.” And as the tribune {till grounded 
_ himfelf upon the laws, Cæſar, with ſome” emo- 
tion, ſaid to him That : arms and laws did no not ; 
"<< well agree together: but if, added he, my 
c behaviour grieves you, ou ma retire; "for 
* war does not ſuffer this liberty o corre, 
ce ing me. After peace has made both parties 
c lay down their arms, then you may harangue 
— 5 upon the validity of laws. While 1 
„ ſpeak thus to you, I remit much of my 
*© rights ; for know, that both you and all thoſe 
<6 who have ſtirred up the people againſt me, 
« are in my power.” After this he went to 
the gates of the treaſury, the keys of which 
could. not be found. Sefa ordered ſwiths 
and as Metellus ſtill had the boldneſs to cones 
with him, Cæſar in a rage laid his hand upon 
the guard of his ſword, and threatned to kill 
him, adding theſe words: * Know, young many 
* jt is a greater pain to me, to have ald 
„ hat I have, than it is a difficulty for me, 
* to put my words in execution „ Theſe 
words, and the action of Cæſar frighted Me- 
tellus, who Nadel Cæſar took from the trea- 
ſury, four thouſand one hundred and thirty 
pounds of gold, and fourſcore thouſand pound 
weight of filver. The bad fucceſs of Metellns had 
fuck an effect, that no one dared to refuſe him 
any thing during the reſt of the war. Aſter 
this he left Rome for his Spaniſh expedition, 
. after _ given orders for all his troops to 
join him. He underſtood in his way, that Rufus 
was bone into Spain on account of n! 
an 
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of Pompey with their . ambaſſadors,” who were 
at Rome when the war began, had reſolved to 
refuſe him an entrance into their. city Domitius 
went thither, to.thraw. himſelf into bs harbour 
with ſeven” galleys, which He had filled with 
ſlaves, freed-men, and the farmers of his own 


lands: the people of Marſeilles had called. in to 


their ſuccoir, the inhabitants of the neighbour-- 
ing mountains. Cæſar ſent for fifteen of the 
principal perſons of the town, to deſire of them 
not to commence war with him, but follow the 
fate of all Italy, which Rad ſübmitted itſelf vo- 
luntariſy. They returned ts the city to delibe- 
rate, and brought him for anſwer: That 
having underſtood the Roman people were 


divided, and that Pompey and -Czfar were 


the heads of two parties, they were reſolved 
to remain _— 3 ſuch _ to 
„ -whom they! Had equab obligations“ In the 
cert Dou ast WS ung eas received into 
the city; they declared bim general, and ſent” 
their naval forces to ſea. Cæſar greatly offended: 
at this proceeding, beſieged the city with three 
legions, and ordered twelve ſhips of war to be 
built, which wers ready in thirty days. Deci- 
mus Brutus commanded them under his orders, 
and Caius Trebonius was. left lieutenant general, 
to continue the ſiege. . 


93 


and that the citizens of Marſeilles, by an intrigue 
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HO! 8 ieee 
ill interpreted, vet he way in fact too 
— and-'20p- experienced a captain, to haye: 
taken his ge e e ſtrong; reaſons. - Hg 
knew: perfely Cæſar's high merit, and the yr. 
ereiſed valor of his ſoldiers, gmed, dying: 
ten years, to the fatigues - and. daggers of 
war, againſt the moſt robuſt and intrepid na 
tions. Beſides he would preſerve his reputation, 
and not hazard a defeat without recovery, with 
new raiſed and unexperienced troops. Add to 
this, that he was not aſſured of the fidelity. of 
thoſe legions, which Cefar had reſtored bi 
who had been aecuſtomed to ferve under a man, 
who had an admirable talent to gain univerſal 
love and affection. This was what obliged him 
to paſs over into Greece, to form an army eapa- 
ble of reſiſting Cæſar, by all: thoſe ſuccqurs: 
which he might draw om WS 
continued in his intereſt, In effect, he foorlaw- 
a conſiderable army got together by his dill- 
gence : upon this, he applied himſelf to the en- 
erciſe of his ſoldiers, to make himſelf maſter at 
ſea by a powerful fleet, and to provide himſelf 
with, og ety —_— all the equipage 


that was neceſſary fy pens ma _ 
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n his army in Spain; compoſed of very good 

[egions, hoping that if Czſar did not loſe his 

reputation, 755 would loſe, at "ol his — 
ſoldiers: f be dag ve ſi as 


going to Meet — That be ai 
“that he would genun tn Had the general with 
« out: troops,” - They choſa.the poit:of Larida 
to wait for, Saſat. Aranius bad: three legions, 
and Petrehis wa ethers with .fourſcore o. 
horte, wha were naten of - the cauntry, and 
oy ——— horfe- —— 
the Pyreneans t res 
—— 
ere W 
advanced ay far u Catalonia. Cxſap fdllowed 


conquelia, and anumnany — — 
compoſed of. — braue of. that 
nation, befides ather: auxiliaries... A. report was: 
ſpread; that Pompey was coming, — — 
to put himſelf at the head of bi army. W 

obliged; Cæſar to uſe his. utmoſt 
making ſure of his troops, by the 2 * 
means. He borzawicd large ſums of his officers, 
which be diſtributed by the moſtartful generoſity 
amongſt his ſoldiers. Thus he engaged his of- 
— ey ge his les by 


x ungeralllled iderality. 
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Cafer ; int bis army, and. _ 
. all Petreius — Afranius, lieur 
ang Fame 8 ne ii 199208 


ap 
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- ERIDA is a city of Catalonia, about 
7 from the Wy ſituated upon 
In eminency betwixt-the river and ano- 
ther called Cinga. Fabius — betwixt 
thoſe two rivers, and cauſed two bridges to be 
thrown over. the Segrus, four miles from each 
other, for the convenieney of ſofage. The 
generals of the enemy had done the ſame thing, 
and for the ſame reaſons; the eavalr N 
parties were every day engaged in ſkirmiſhe 
There — betwixt two of 
the legions: commanded: by Fabius, and four of 
thoſe: belonging to Afranius; ſo" that the tio 
under Plancus run great riſks of being 
defeated, if Fabius had not come up to ſucebour- 
him with his troops. CEæſar in the mean time 
was marching to join him with eight hundred 
horſe; and made in two days a march from 
the Pyreneans as far as the Segrus:: After that 
he had viewed the diſpoſition of che places and the 
whole country, the reſt of his his troops being ar- 
rived, he ordered one of the bridges to be re 
paired, which the river had broke down. He 
left ſix cohorts, with all his baggage, to guard 
the bridge and camp, and. marched. in form of 
battle, having drawn his army up in three co- 
+4 © & : lumns, 
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lumns, even to the ſight of the enemy. Afranius 
appeared with his troops in the ſame order, upon 
the eminence where he was encamped, and 
where Cæſar could not attack him Which 
obliged him to take his poſt about four hundred 
paces from the foot of * mountain. The 


no theſe We 

earth, to form 2 rampart. 
in this labour, Cæſar left: his two firſt lines: 

battle-array, and ordered the third to work - 
under cover of the two others, in making a 

ditch of fifteen foot broad. Thus this face of 
the camp which looked towards the enemy, Was 
fortified in a very little time, and before Afra - 
nius perceived it. Then Cœſar made his 
retire. by, the two extremities of the entrench- 
ment. All his army paſſed the night under 
arms, and the following day he placed three 
legions. in, order of battle, behind the ditch. 
As it was difficult to find turf, he only drew a 
ditch on the other ſide of his camp, by thoſe three 
legions who were not under arms. The work 
was compleated in a few days, tho Afranius 
and Petreius made ſome efforts to hinder it; 
and this work being finiſhed, Cæſar ordered all 
bis equipage, with thoſe cohorts which er- 
the Pale to jein bm. EY | 


: ch. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


\ETWIXT that eminence” where the 
enemies were. encamped, and the city of 
rida, there was a plain of about three hundred 
paces, in the middle of which was a little riſing 
2 d. Ceſar ur dertosk to occ upy this poſt, 
fortify himſelf in it, to take from the 


4 
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had paſſed 


manners of thoſe places, here 
ſeveral years of ſervice. Cæſar s ſaldiers, on the 
contrary, eſteemed it an honor to fight cloſe to 
one another, to. keep their ans, and never 
abandon their enſigns or their paſts. Notwith- 
ſtanding this action of the enemy ſurprized them 
| by it's novelty, and the ht they were. 

going to be ſurrounded ; fo that all this battalion 
gave way in diſorder. This ſurpriae reached 
the other troops, who were not accuſtomed to 
ſee themſelves repulſed by the enemy: and they 
ſtood in need of Cæſar's preſence, to give | 
new courage. . He . the whole legion to 
attack at once, It was the ninth > A that 
ſtopped the . of Foo: Rena, | 


them ſo N re 
under the of Leids "But 42 55 = | 


mated by the affront it had — od 
itſelf by an inconſiderate valour in a dangeroug* 
place, upon the declivity of that eminence where | 
the city was built. rr 
turned to the charge 1 and as they xerxived | 
cour from the place; and Caſar ſent the ſame ti 
his men, een ve hoyrs upon the 
3 l 2. 


a3 ; 


50s gg 

— up the. aſeent — 5 
they puſhed. tha enam 
town itſelf. preg 
advanced by * 

the retreat — — — 
parties attributed to bemſelves _— 

ry. 
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victory. Cæſar, becauſe his troops had main- 
tained the battle for five hours: in a diſadvanta: 
ſt, and had driven the enemy back ſword in 
and. Afranius, becauſe his men, who were lefs 
in number, had at firſt the ad , and he 
ſtill remained maſter of that height on which 
they fought ; which he cauſed to be fortified, - 


«>. 
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CHAP. xxv. 


Cafe s armyis reduced to great extremi- 
ties, by the overflowing of tuo r1vers. 
.. Gicero and bat other eee 80 f 10 


D Pompey... Je 2007 TAR 
al 
IE E accident wich: IRE tro "a 
after this battle, gave Afranius ſtill great- 
een For the rains which fell in abun- 
dance, and melted the ſnows off the mountains, 
ſwelled to ſuch a degree: the before mentioned 
rivers, that the violence of the waters bore away 
in the ſame day both Czſar's bridges. Thus he 
found himſelf encloſed betwixt' two overſlowing 
rivers, and he could not receive either his con- 
voys, or thoſe powerful ſuceours which he ex- 
pedted from Gaul and Italy. It was in the be- 
pinning of ſummer, and ithe worn was not rips 
to make” bread ef. Beſides, ——_— 
ards in HAfrunius s army; knowing per 

country, and being des one 0 . — 
goat nn which they carry with: them to tα.ẽ 
Walz 
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war, did not ſuffer any of Cæſar's ſoldiers to 
ſeparate themſelves from the others for 
which the army had great need of. Afranius, 
on the contrary, had great proviſion of corn and 
all other neceſſaries, which he drew from the 
country behind his camp, which had not been 
deſolated. Cæſar endeavoured to repair | his 
bridges; but the breadth and rapidity of the 
rivers broke all his meaſures ; beſides this, the 
enemy hindered his work by darts and arrows 
from the other fide of the Segrus. At this time 
the ſuccour from Gaul came, conſiſting of arch- 
ers and horſe, compoſed of young gentlemen, 
ſons of ſenators or knights, whom Cæſar had 


* honoured with theſe dignities. They brought 


with them, according to the cuſtom of that na- 
tion, great equipages, many chariots, and - a- 
quantity of flaves, but all this without-order or 
proper commanders. They arrived in this con- 
dition upon the banks of the Segrus, which they 
could not paſs. Afranius, advertiſed of their 
perplexity, marched with three legions and all 
his horſe to ſurprize them. The ſight of the 
enemy obliged the Gauls to draw up in ſome or- 
der, and make a body, which ſupported with a 
deal of valour the attack of the enemy's horſe. 
But when the enſigns of the legions appeared, 
they retired towards the mountains, with no 
other loſs but about two hundred archers, a few 
cavaliers, and-ſome ſervants with their 
In the mean time: the ſcarcity: of proviſion en- 
creaſed in Cæſar's camp, and. the ſoldiers were 
very much diſcouraged; as well by fear of what 
might N in futurity, as by their: preſent 
miſery — 
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miſery, Corn was fold extremely dear; and 
fortune ſeemed to have eſpouſed the cauſe of 
Afranivs, whoſe troops had plenty of every thing. 
Petreius and he publiſhed theſe advantages by 
— Ps os rt rag ot 
Pompey flocked in crowds to teſtify their joy to 
the wife of Afranius. Several ſenators who had 
heſitated to that time, went to join Pompey 3 
ſome of them to make a merit of their acquaint- 
ing bim the fiſt with this news, and others of 
them to have a ſhare in the benefits of the 
viſtory, which they — certain by the 
ruin of Cæſar. Cicero was amongſt the laſt, 
A the advice of Atticus, the preſſ- 
ng inſtances of all the friends be had with Cr. 
— the letters of Ciefar himſelf, who de- 
ſired of him only to remain neuter, for the ſake 
of their friendſhip. It will never be believed 
<< (fo be writ) that it is the right and cauſe of 
& EP — who have made you declare 
f againſt me; but ſome particular 
which has difpleaſed you in my aQti- 
“ ons; which would give me a very ſenkble 
0 diſpleaſure. Nothing is more in character for 
an honeſt man who loves peace and his coun- 
<< try, than toavoid taking part on either ſide, in 
„ Tbe ſole con- 
„ fideration of _— hindered many per- 
* ſons from following the contrary 2 
<< though they might have approved of it, But 
<« for you who know my ednduct, the bottom 
* of my heart and my ſincere friendſhip, you 
<< certainly cannot take more ſure or honour- 
able meaſures, than not to meddle _ 
CC 
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« theſe miſunderſtandings and differences.“ 
Theſe reaſons made leſs impreſſions on the 
mind of Ly RE loud trumpeted news 
of Spain; me journeꝝ to Pompey, O 
received him indeed. with gh 15015 ry but 
gave him no employmen uſe he was ſoon 
out of — bis ewe comduſd/wings he 
found he had engaged himſelf im 3 
and gave hints of it in His witty rai | 
Pompey: reproached him upon this topick, for 
having come a little too late. How too late, 
<« replied Cicero, in 2 faith, I. ſee nothing 
c ready yet? time, as it wras 
2 tar fore 2 ZE 

rue 
indeed, . e he, 1 08 80 "to Acht againft 
«© magpi P to tell him, 
that he tn wilted Tar go into Czſar's camp, 
becauſe he would then ceafe to rail at them, 
when he once begun to fear them. At laff Cats 
oN him, that he to behave with” that 
he bat at firſt 'embracet, without de- 
—— himſelf. there ſo. unfeaſonably, and that 
ſuch inconſtancy was quite — 'of a man, 
penetrated. by the maxims of true philoſophy. 
Cicero upon this retired as ſoon as he could 
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CHAP. xkVI. : 


87 paſſes the Segrus, and fee 5 
itt and Petreius. 


AE joy of Pom . not 11 
any long time, age ere with Cz- 


ſar's fortune. After having in vain. attempted to 
repair his bridges, he ordered his ſoldiers to build 
veſſels, the uſe of which they had learnt in their 
expedition to Great Britain. "The ſides and bot- 
tom of theſe veſſels were of very light wood, and 
the reſt of oſiers covered with ſkins; he made them 
be tranſported upon. broad waggons during the 
night, twenty two miles from his camp: and thus 
made his ſoldiers paſs over the river, who poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of an'eminency, where they en: 
trenched themſelves before the enemy could per- 
ceive A Theſe troops way” een by a le- 
on, in two days ung a bridge over 
go riyer in this place N Thb Ice, 4 aul 
paſſed over eaſily with their proviſions; and all 
the ſoldiers were refreſhed, Cæſar after this 
paſſed his horſe, who ſurprized the foragers. of 
Afranius, killed a great number of them, defeat 
ed their eſcorte compoſed* of Spaniards, an 
brought off a great booty. Then the face of 
affairs entirely changed. The valor of Cæſar's 
cavalry ſo aſtoniſhed the enemy, that they durſt 
not any longer go far for forage; and ſeveral 
cities joining themſelves to his party, ſent him 
in plenty of all proviſions, IIlurgava, a city 
near 


er 
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near the Eber followed their example, and a 
cohort of that city who ſerved: under the ene - 
my, came over to Czſar's camp. At this time 
he made ſeveral ditches of thirty foot deep, to 
make the Segrus fordable, and, ſpare his — 
the trouble of making a long circuit to paſs the. 
bridge. Pompey nee en to. fear in their 
turn, a ſcarcity of proviſions, becauſe, Ceſar was. 
much ſtronger in horſe. . Thus they reſolved 
to decamp and wu Portugal, becauſe the 
people there h eat veneration for the 
name of 3 this deſign they order 
boats to be got together, all ovet the river Eber; 
and to be e this was a plate 
twenty miles from the camp. They command 
ed, after this, a bridge to be made of theſe veſ- 
ſels, and paſſed the N with two legions. 
Cxſar's work, and the bridge of Afranius, were 
finiſhed at the: 2 be of with e 
diligence on es, but an iner Ja- 
bour and diſpatch on that of Czfar, . E 
Pompey's two, generals left two cohorts | in, gari 
ſon at rida, ane marched without the —.— 
troops to join two legions that were 
before. * At, 55 third > aL all the — . 
camped to n when Czfar ordered 
the ford to "Trundedz «ped; Finding, it. ſafe and 
paſſable, . 2 all his horſe to croſs it, and 
advance to, the enemy. One might obſerve. at 


the break ay, from the riſing ground of 
Cæſar's a that his horſe were come up, 


* The night was divided into four watches, of three hours 
each, of which the firſt commenced at the fixth hour of the 


night 3 ſo the hird watch begun at midnight. 4 
with 
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with the enemy, preſſed doſe upen their rear. 
7 put them in diſorder; which was 
perceived · 5 the confuſion of their mdtiol 
The Hader n about in their cup te rp 
that the enemy war ſiffered to 
wat would be x — = ee 
They begged of Gieis officer to 
that they would refuſe no fatigne to job battle 
but that they would paſs the ford; as well a8 che 
horſe. This ſudden ardor obliged: C:zfar to lea 
the weakeft with a legion to guard the camp, 
and after having placed a great number of ear- 
1 above and below the fort, be paſſed 
his other legions without b Some 
Wicker being carried by the rapidity of the 
water, were ſaved by the hotſemen'; thus all 
his tro were preſerved without the loſs of one 
man. formed their order of battle as ſoon 
as they were come out of the ford, and they 
. with fo much z that notwith- 
TT nei: amet 
em 3 cate 
before the nintii hout ue ws 
en their march at 2 


to retire, he followed them without intermiſſion, 
Which 1 ericiimp ſooner tha they | 


® At three in the ene 


(Af 
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ning | their cam 
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camped, there were AK A pag 
country, Which. rea ed to..the mountains and, 
certain n defites;” which the 5 e pr polling, 
themſelves of to ſtop Czlar? 

without danger. to' the Eber. 


this deſign by ſome p gi = 


Worn p 


it to be cried wren 18 
dier ſhould take up Fes b 7 
common thine amoneſt the Roman oldier 
and this nde made. 2 3 emain in wing 


entrenchmetits ; fearing g 8.0 riſed, in 
order, during err march, d e 0 
day, Petrelus went to e drives es with 2. 
few horſe ; ' Decidivs Saxa Rad received 1 
orders ſtom Czlar. Pod of em bro 


ne 
ught word 
back to their càmp, that Lee ſhould ſeize 
firſt on thoſe defles, would d take from his ene - 


my ue e , e 
a confilted' a. this, 7 9's 1 d FAD 
the ſame high t, br .\ Dee wha 


were of the Sus une . 8 it, upon 
count of. the danger th ey ſhould run 15 being 
engaged in the night; 3 and nl 


cularly in civil wars, are no longer influen 
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by the example of their officers, or any reſtraim 
of ſhame. At the break of day, far left his 
[any yr ga ag — 4 


prize 
gues depended th it dilig 
SE: 


e ee en them! 


lar 8. my, which was con: 
to the n 


8 a the \windi 
5 want e 
up horrible: thouls on, this occ n 


_ 
1 


each other 


= y bey oe camp, 8 

ſhould m out e e enemy. 
There was a confuſed, cry to arms, and they 
arc forth after i le ome 55 


Gael „ 4 Affanius. 55 Fn 
ready ſaw themſelves reduced to the neceflity of 
loſing their equipages to ſave, their perſons ; for 
9 $ horſe had cut * all intercourle * 
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them and the camp. But the thing of greateſt 
2 
gen, 7-0 point 

wee After having ſurmbunted almoſt 
inac c be e Fo ins Paitt Where 
his legions, put themſelves in ordef of battle. 
The two generals ſeeing before themi this body 
. 5 = | 


n a filing ground, on whelite te ch 
— Wut 8 aniſh” cotiorts; "deſign to 
ſeize on the ata "which. che hi 155 of 

em- 


thoſe which were in L Ad _ 
ſelves a way to go to thẽ Ther. t th we 
ſurrounded by ths Tu Iry of Czar, w 
them in pieces, in t of the two undies, 


The folders preſſed * to take this ark; np 
Ap» 
of 


of finiſbing tlie enemies defeat, 
peared by the diſvrdet of thate | age but he 


Would not do fo: He faw the” 
victory without a battle, and would ſpare the 
book of his foldiers. Is therefore ordered his 
cavalry to retire, that the enemy might have 
the liberty of returning to chat camp, they had 
quitted in the morning. Cæfat having. poſted” 
troops at the defiles, and ſhut up the paſſage to 
the Eber, the day following drew up his army 
in the fight of their entrenchments. They had 
now only one of theſe two reſolutions to take; 
of 2 to Lerida, or going to Tarracona. 
. were in council, news was brought 

at Cæſarꝰ's horſe preſſed hard upon thoſe 

= were gone to water; which obliged them 
to ſend ſeveral legionary cohorts, ſupported with 
| F 2 cavalry, 
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cayalry, to favour a work. they deſigned to make 
for their greater convenience and ſecurity... The 
two generals had divided themſelves for this de- 
fign, and as they- were. employed, the ſoldiers, 
left their entrenchments, to ſpeak with thoſe of 
Cæſar. ae e almoſt all. knew one another 


the 40 beg. when they. ſaw, them 

great diſorder. The wen e of hore 2 
to bear arms, ag ain. perſons who were —— 
them for many 3 2 Laſtly they deſired 

curity for their generals; N in that 

to ſurrender themſelves to Cæſar, to whom they 
deputed the principal among their centurions, 
During "this, they invited Cæſar's ſoldiers into 
the camp, nd carried them to their tents, whei 
they offere 52 all Jorts of refreſhment. 11, N 
ſon of Abri, elf entered into a capitula- 
tion, by the interceMon of Sulpitius, a —. 
nant general. Thus it ſeemed, by the re- uni 
of the two armies, all things would be e 
e and with moderation. Se ot Sat 
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Perrei us cauſes ſome of Cæſar's ſoldiers | 
to be ſlain; he decamps, 4 ——— 
.. follows: him, without" NSF. bis 
entire 45 Heat. ＋ 


al Voll 

PON this ne Akne pac to his 
camp, and retired to his tent, where he 
— himfelf with reaſon againſt all events. 
But Petreius took woſhe, method; for arming 

his Nayes, and he ran with ſome Spain 
ntlemen to "= enchments, puſhed back 
2 ſar's ſoldiers, and made his own retire. 
Czſar's men rallied, ſeeing themſelves attacked 
by Spaniards, and after ſome loſs on their part, 
returned 'to their own camp, Petreius entered 
into his, went from quarter to quarter himſelf, 
and afſembled all his troops. He conjured them 
with tears, he begged of them, to remember 
Pompey their general, to whom they had ſuch 
ſingular obligations; after this he exacted a new 
oath of fidelity from them; he took it himſelf 
the firſt, then obliged Afranius, and the other 
officers ; and laſtly, all the ſoldiers in their order. 
Then thoſe who entertained any of Cæſar's 
ſoldiers, were commanded to produce them. 
Some brought them, and they wete barbarouſly 
maſſacred in the ſight of the whole army. Pe- 
treius thought that the religion of this oath, and 
ſuch an example of cruelty, were ſo ftrong an 
2 that the ſoldiers Would never break 
F 3 from 
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from it. Yet ſeveral preſerved their friends, 
and ſaved them in the night, | 
down from the ramparts. © C 
imitate. this inhumanity of his enemies, but ſent 
back thoſe ſoldiers, who were found. in his camp, 
or at leaft ſuch as would return; for ' ſeveral 
officers had joined themſelves to his party. The 
enemy — now preſſed with of all 
4 55 reſolved * * where they had 
1 viſions, an decamped fol 
The order of their march N this, 
cw XY placed in their rear god * 
cohorts, to face Czſar's army pur! 
them on plain 107 all 3 
a mountain, they 


= came to the deſcent: Sd were ünder 
great diſadvantages; they could not ſuccour.one 
another, and Cæſar's cavalry overwhelmed them 
with miſſive weapons, while they were deſcending. 
To avoid this, whole legions halted upon emi- 
nences, and after having repulſed the enemies 
horſe with great efforts, ran over the plain 
to gain another ſide of a hill, where they made 
head again, but advanced very little with ſuch 
interrupted motions. After baving marched 
four miles in this manner, Afranius and Petreius 
were obliged to encamp themſelves, upon a 
riſing ground, where they made ſome entrench- 
ments. Cæſar poſted his army very near them. 
When they ſaw his cavalry were gone out: for 


forage, they begun to march again, W 
| x 


dut left them the full liberty 


in their camp. In the mean time, Cæſar 
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ſox a clock . Cæſar followed them immediately 
with his infantry, and ſent orders to his cavalry 
to come up with him at ten +. They returned 
immediately, ſo that the enemy being preſſed 
by all his army, were forced to take a diſadvan- 
tageous poſt, and very far from water, Cæſar 
would not, tho' he could, defeat them entirely, 
for reaſons which have been mentioned before, 
entrenching 
themſelves, which they did with all expetlition 3 
and continuing their entrenchments from one 
poſt to another, - they . endeavoured; with: diffi> 
calty to advance, by — themſelves always 
with ſome works. But as this only ſerved to 
remove them ſtill. further from the water; 
paſſed a whole day without any. The day fol- 
lowing all their army, in order of battle, went 
down to water; but none durſt ſeparate. to £9. a 
foraging. This ſhewed Cefar the neceffity, to 

which they werg reduced, and confirmed bim 
in his deſign. He therefore begun lines, with 
an intent of encloſing them; and three days 
paſſed thus, in removing the earth, whilft the 
army of Afranius flew all the beaſts of burden 
s work 
was ſtill advalicing- The. two, generals drew 
out their army, about nine a clock 4 to hinder it, 
and formed themſelves in two. ">a of- — 
Czfar, to preſerve his own repu 
not ſhew that he declined 1 “˖ł 35 


—.— 
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in the evening. 
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lingers he placed) in the centre, and, his horſe at 
the two win 11 this order he waite their 
motions, being reſolved not to attack them firſt, 
The two armies were upon their entrenchments, 
diſtant about two thoufand paces, and they con- 
tinued thus without undertaking any thin bo 
night. Cæſar puſhed on his works, an 
two generals formed a deſign of o 8. 505 
themſelves a paffage, and if poſſible _ nd. * 4 
ford. ' This hope was taken, from them, by G 
German light infantry, and part of C 

horſe; which he ſent to the other ſide of the river, 
to defend the paſſages, by thoſe guards which, he 


diſpoſed every way, 


ts f "3, {4 * 
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Mei us and Petreius obliged, for want 
of provifien, to . to beck 
with all rhei. Troops, 5 550 


I. fue, is having OY extrem ge at. 
culties for four as wanting corn, hy 3 
_ every thing tieceflary for the ſuſtenance. of 
e, Petreius and Afranius were, in the end, 
obliged to aſk a private treaty. Cæſar refuſed. it, 
and” "obliged them to ſpeak in preſence of both 
armies. The ſon of Afranius was ven for a 
hotigZ and Afrantls himſelf ſpoke. for. his 
party. He excufed , | bitnſelf for i Join | 
tained to the laſt extremity, that fidelity, which. 


they all owed to Pompey ; and faid: © They 
| cc Now 
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« now thought, they had given ſufficient proofs 
« of their zeal, and ir they were going to com 
« mit a crime in regard of Pompey, the) We 
« already ſufficientiy puniſhed for it, by the 
« fatigue and miſery their fidelity to him had 
« made them ſuffer : that they acknowledged 
their defeat, that Cæſar was victor, and only 
« prayed him to uſe them a and 
« not to treat them with the | 
ſpoke theſe words in à very ſi bmi manner. 
To which Cæſar anſwered. That Afranius 
and his collegue had the leaſt reaſon of all 
« to aſk his mercy 3 as for the others, they had 
« only done their duty: what could they expect 
6 — him, who had refuſed to fight at his 
« own advantage, merely to induce them to 
„peace, by the conſideration of his humanity”? 
Had not his foldiers refuſed to revenge upon 
« theirs the perfidy of mufdering their com- 
% panions ?. and had not peace been wiſhed for 
&« by their ſide, and offers made towards it? 
« Thus every one had ſnewn the ſentiments of 
* juſtice and moderation; excepting Afranius 
„and his colleguey 'who)withdit any regard” to 
« the laws'of'truce* and interview, had cruelly 
4 maſſacred perſons; h Were deceived * 
«appearance of derber ae they wh juſt 
OY fallen into the h 4 ceokdition; mhich 
c arrogance” and obſtinzey bring 4 0 
06 then: via. to wills 415 after for what 
4 — — With contempt, infolence, 
0 „bot "that: br . part, "he - 
did not defign to any udvaftãgꝭ tor him- 
Fe elf from! e n cl. r the fi favours — 
5 cc S * 
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66 his own fortune; and that he would only 
.* have all thoſe troops diſbanded, which had 
4 born arms againſt him for ſo long a time.” 
He added ſtill ſomething further upon the con- 
duct of his enemies, and ſaid at Eat, that his 
deſign was not to ſtrengthen himſelf by theſe 
troops, tho it was a very eaſy matter ſor bim to 
do it; but he would have them never ſerve 
againſt him; thus he ordered the generals to de- 

part the province, and diſmiſs their ſoldiers: that 
tzhis was the only condition of peace: ore 
grant them, 

The ſoldiers of Afranius ct "this diſ- 
courſe, and ſhewed their joy by loud acclama- 
tions. All things were regulated, and thoſe 
who had eſtabliſhments in Spain, were diſmiſſed 
on the ſpot: others were to have their diſmiſ- 
ſion when they came to the river which ſeparated 
the province and Italy. Cæſar promiſed to fur- 
niſh them with — thither, and to force 
no one to take on in his troops. Every thing 
was executed honorably. Fuſius Calenus, Czfar's 
lieutenant general, eſcorted them with two le- 
ions to the appointed place, where they had 
- their diſmiſñon. It is true indeed, that the 
greateſt part voluntatily went over ta 
fervice, and the two generals returned — | 
Czfar to leave no enemies in Spain, made two 
legions advance under the —— of Caſſius 
Longinus; and he himſelf went to-Corduba, 
with:ſix. hundred horſe. Vatro, wha: 
under Pompey,: had made ſome-preparations fov 
war, after having. balanced a long time which 
party he ſhould * But at the rival of 
3 Cæſar, 
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ved when th 
mity, © 2 th 7 2 | 
ambông the people, who" 
long a time. They ſent to Ko "deputies, to 
Capitulate with fincerity ; and during this time, 
Domitius ſaved himfe by ſea. Ceſar pardoned 
them, for the ſake, as . „of their name 
and antiquity, rather than any perſonal _—_ 
with this en, that they ſhould. giv 
their arg and warlike machines, and bring t 


kim all the money in the city. After having 


Felt there two legions in garriſon, he ſent the 


others into Italy, and departed for Rome, where 
the news of his conqueſts had made him be 


| choſen dictator, by Marcus, Lepidus,, who. 


thi Pretor. Fortune, who. ſcerned che e 
ty, "notwithſtanding #bandoned. him in 
rica, Whither Curio was gone over from Sic ily 
| two legions, and five Hundred borſe.” This 
young man, full of ärdor and courage, but 
without experience i in War, had to do with At- 
tius Va! US, Pompey's. lieutenant, aſſiſted by 
Quintiltus Varus, whom Cæſar had diſmiſſed 
after he had taken him at Corfinium, and with 
Juba, king of Mauritania, This. prince was à 
particular 
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particular enemy, of n becauſe Curio in his 
eng had. me gg © jeducing: of bis 
bien / Ca jo: had el 
nown by Cufio's 0 jers, wh 0: ha 
Korn I e begun to  rarry. on. PEE 
amongft one. ps But Curio kept them in 
the bounds of their duty, by his N e elor 
quence, and the confideration of the. name and 
victories of Czar. 4 And to find them employ- 
ment, he led. them, to attack the. cam of Attius 
Varus, near Utica: © The battle was Lac 3 
at length Czar” s man. made themſelves on he 
of the camp. Varus was wounded, -an d Curio 
beſieged Utica; when Juba arrived with . 
forces, at a place about twenty five miles from 
Utica. Curio was weaker than Juba; and as 
he expected new ſuccours, his deſign was not to 
expoſe himſelf to a battle. The African made 
a report be ſpread, that important affairs called 
him back into his own ſtates, and that he only 
left Saburra, one of his lieutenants, with a part 
of his forces to raiſe the ſiege of Utica. l 
(ſaid Czfar,) animated with great courage; an 
the ſucceſs of his former exploits, made Curio 
too credulous of this report. He reſolved t 
fight, and went to find Siburra, upon 2 river 
of Bagadra, where he was encamped ; he imme- 
diately ſurpriſed the Numidian cavalry, of which 
he made a great ſlaughter ; and as he had under- 
ſtood, that Siburra commanded theſe troops 3 
jay and. hope hindering him from examin- 
ing any further, he marched directly -towards 
the . R this new Juda ordered two 
thouſand 
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thouſand Gauliſh and 'Spaniſh horſe” to march to 
his lieutenant, who ſerved him as his own bod 
guards, with orders that they ſhould retire bad 
again to him always fighting. He was but: 
miles from Siburra, e 
his march towards him, with alf his army and 
forty elephants: Siburra in obedience to the 
king's orders, drew up his men in form of battle, 
and made a kind of a retreat, which tempted 
Curio to puſh him vigoroufly, tho* the” gfeateſt 
of his own horſe had left him, for meer 
affitude. Siburra oppoſed not at firſt an) 
thing but his own horſe to thoſe of Cutis, which 
made no more than two hundred, and this fmal 
ſquadron forced the enemy to give way, where- 
ever it turned the ſtrength of its arms. The 
legionary cohorts made the fame impreſfion upon 
the enemy, but they always rallied again, under 
the cover of the new ſuccours ſent in by Juba, 
In fine, the Romans finding themſelves fur- 
rounded by thoſe numbers, which intteaſed'every 
moment, Curio perceived, but too late, his fatal 
miſtake. He had a mind to make an effort; and 
in a mountain with his infantry; but Siburta 
oppoſed all bis horſs to him. Domitius, who 
commanded” Cutio's cavalry, exhorted him''f6 
fave' himſelf with what horſe he had left, and 
promiſed never to leave him. Cant I, (re- 
tc plied Curio,) bear the fight of Cæſar, aſtet 
« having loft thus by my raſhriefs, an army he 
ce had truſted to my conduet ? At theſe word, 
he, flung bimſelf among the thickeſt 65 tile ehe- 
my, where he ſoon got himſelf diſpatched. 
reſt of his forces were cut to pieces; and = | 
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made ſuch an inſolent uſe of his victory, that 
he murdered in cold blood, all thoſe; -cohorts; 


that were found in the camp, | 
had given his promiſe of ſeeurity. Thus Cafar 


loft two legions, and all Africa, which continued 
in the intereſt of Pompey, whoſe hopes were 
raiſed again, by this defeat, after they had been 
funk by the ] he had received in Spain, 
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Pompe 27 forces, De feat of Dobbella, 
Caius Antonius, Cefar's lieute- 
a Brutus goes over fo Pompey. 


HUS altioſt the whole fects wir eb 

vided, about the quarrel of two men, 
and the whole world haken by their motions 
and ſeparate interefts. Pompey had gained over 
all the eaſt to his party; and during the ſtay of 
Cxſar at Ronie and in Spain; he had aſſem . 
very powerful armies, both by ſex and land. 
His land army confifted of nine Roman legghs 
very - compleat; without reckoning two _— 


which Scipio, His father-in-law, was brin 


him. Add to this, three thouſand archers | 
Crete, Lacedemon and Pontus; eight cohorts 
of flingers, and ſeven thoufand horſe, compoſed 


of ſuccours ſent him from Dejoner, ng of 


Galatia, Ariobarzanes, king 
and Raſcupilis, Kuss ef — and — 
I, us, 
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tiochus, king of the Comagienes, beſides a great 
many Roman knights. . Theſe troops were diſtri-. 
buted about Nuxazzo, Apollonia, and all 155 
coaſt, to oppoſe the deſcent of Cæſzar, His 
naval ſtrength conſiſted of five hundred. 
veſſels, without reckoning ſhips with Cars, ſuch 
as galleys, brigantines, and others. The chief 
commanders were, 'Pompey's eldeſt ſon, called 
rg; after him, Decius Lzlius, Caius Fra- 
us, Caius Caſſius, Caius Marcellus, Scribo- 
—4 Libo, and Marcus Octavius. All theſe 
particular "commanders had each of them his 
ſquadron, and received orders from Bibulus, 
who performed the office of admiral. Beſides 
theſe forces, Pompey had drawn large fums of 
money from Afia and, Greece. And to revenge 
himſelf in ſome .meaſure for the Joſs of Spain, 
he cauſed Dolobella +, and Caius Antonius, to 
be attacked, who commanded. for Cæſar, upon 
the coaſts of Illyrium. Dolobella was eaſily de- 
feated, and Caius, who haſted to his 1 
not being able to maintain himſelf at ſea, was 
forced into the iſland of Corcyra, where Ofta- 
vius and Libo beſieged him. defended him; | 
felf well enough, but his foldiers being at laſt 
preſſed by hunger, and gained: over by the int 
trigues of Pulciæo, one of their centurions, ſuby 
mitted themſelves and gave up their 
>> Some. officers, who had. a, mind to; ſave tham- 
ſelves « on. the continent, purſued. by their ener 
mies, killed: themſclves,;and not one.eſcaped pf 
their troops. E — Whipb 
their. garty, engaget 
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ſeveral perſons of great credit to join Pompey: 


ſo that there were found in his eamp more 


than two hundred ſenators, of which he formed 


a body; and they aſſembled in form of a ſenate. 
It was ih one of theſe aſſemblies that they made 
a decree by the advice of Cato, that they ſhould 


put to death. no Roman citizen out of the heat 
to the 


of battle, and plunder no cities ſubje& 
Roman empire. This decree of fo laugdable,and 
humane a nature, drew the affections of all 
ple towards thoſe who were the authors of it, 
and gave ſo high: à reputation of juſtice” and 
2 to their deſigns, that it was capable of 

balancing; for a long time, the fortune of Cæſar:: 
and it was this pretence; at laſt, which obliged 
Marcus Junius Brutus to conſpire againſt. him. 
Brutus had very ſtrong reaſons to hate, Pompey, 
who had put his own father to death. Notwith- 
ſtanding that ſevere virtue, and Stoical apathy of 


which he made profeſſion, with the example of 


Cato, who was his uncle and father-in-law, en- 

caged him in that party, in which be thoughe ght 
he ſaw more grounds of juſtice, and tho befare 
he would never ſo much as, ſpeak to Pompey, 
or ſalute him, he condeſcended then to ſerve © 


under him, to how to all, he ſacrificed his par- 


ood of the republis. 


ticular intereſts to the 
an extreme pleaſure, 


Pompey received: him wit 
and ſhewed Nm moſt 
honor. But B rutus, upon account of his youth, 
would accept of no command, but left ſuperiority 


to thoſe who were more eee in ages ex 


perience, and e 
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4 muting among Ceſar's troops. Her, 72 
claims them to their duty by bit elb⸗ 


guenck and firnineſs. He is chijen 
. with . and —_—_ iow 
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TN ho mean tas. 39d 4 with All a 
- Marſeilles, received advice chat his: foldien 
— at: Plaventia, againſt their cbm 
Taafders? had demanded: their diſmiſhen; and 
che five mis · wich had been promiſed them 
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thee. ſervice. iy te wee er 
wen theſe: oeaſtot; bat stati b 


- and aſſembled all the mutinecrs. 46 I know not, 
( ſaid he to them,) what misfortune 
* eee of my” good intentions; but I re. 
2 no other witneſſes but yourſelves, of 
the diligence I have always ſhewn in this war; 
* and if it is protrafted; the fault is in bur 
„enemies, who fly before us, and not m m 
ct your general. Aſter the "Grub of 
<« wherein each of you, under my conduct, 
ce have acquired fie and glory, this war N 
% undertaken by common conſent, and not any 
6 private 


rr 


conſul, with Servilius Iſauricus *. As his deſign 
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« private deliberatiot of mine. We begun it; 
% and have, hitherto puſhed; it on in concert; 
« and at preſent when it is in its greateſt flame, 
222 a} pretenee- of -abandoning me: for 
it inſtead of obeying my commands, you pre- 
tend to give me W. This o wier obliges 


was conterrt with 


the moſt culpable, who were executed upon the 


ſpot ; tho? among this number there was one 
found innocent: and as Cæſar could not recall. 
him to life, he put to death his falſe accuſer: 
—_— inſtances and entreaties, he granted 

the reft of the legion, which he had broken, 
— of ſerving under him. He went after 
this to Rome, where he held an aſſembly of the 
people in quality of dictator. He only kept this 

eleven days,. and made himſelf be choſen 


as to make himſelf dependants and creatures, 
® Year of Rome 705. 1 
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he propoſed ſeveral favorable laws for this dur. 
poſe. The firſt was concerning debts. © War 
as it commonly happens had ruined credit, and 
rendered many perſons inſolvent. Cefar ordered, 
that eſtimation ſhould be made of alli 

on the footing they ſtood at before the War; 
and that the creditors:ſhould: have dem aceord- 
ing to · that eſtimation. Thus he took away the 
fear of à general bankruptcy, which 
new tables, and ſupported the credit of the 
debtors. . Beſides this, he. drew ver to: his vey 
all thoſe who had a mind to be! favored- in 


other law. recalled all condemned: pefſons from 
baniſhment, who had been'exiled while Pompey 
preſided in judgment, © Cæſar made ſome other 
== and after having laid down - the 
name 1 e _ . for. 
Brundat e 242 — 
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E had . fent 3 to twelve-of 
his legions, and all his horſe, to repair 
runduſtum. The legions were -much=d+- 
miniſhed by war, marches, and ſickneſſes of 


the 
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the autumn, which were very fatal that year. 
Moreover, for want of veſſels, he could only 
embark five; which made in all but 
thouſand foot; and ſa hundred horſe. + He ſaid 
— —— 
of g fatigues by a victo 
it was neceſſary to leave their 2 = 
— that they might embark a laber 
number of perſons for ſervice; and that they 
ought to expect all things from vitory and his 
gratitude. They all eried out together, that he 
might lead them wherever he pleaſed, and in 
ſpite of the rigor of the ſeaſon, 'Czefar weighed 
anchor the fourth of January. This was what 
ſurpriſed: all the-officers of army, who 
never imagined that Cæſar would truſt his army 
es paſſage, at that ſeaſon of tlie 
Cæſar took his-time ſo weill, that he 
— a. day and landed in a road at the fool 
of the mountains unian. He choſe 
this place far from ports, which were all poſſeſſed 
by his enemies, and after having landed his men, 
he ſent back his veſſels to tranſport the reſt. of 
his army, urider the orders of Calenus. Bibulus 
was at Cortcyra; with one hundred and ten ſhips; 
At the firſt news uf Czelar?s paſſage he ſet fail; 
and meeting with Cæſar's veſſels at their return, 
he took , which: he burnt with all the ſai- 
tors, and eſſed with his fleet all the ports and 
roads, which «are found: from Salonia, as far as 
Oricum. He placed every where numerous 
guards, iy ing — — in a very incon- 
venient feaſan. Cefar not withiſtandinig; poſa 
ſeſſed i Ovicun and Apollonia, which 
Th ſubmitted 
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ſubmitted, at the ſight of his troops,” and: put 
himſelf in a condition of cutting:/off from: 
bulus, the advantages he might have front land; 
wbilſt che ether took frem Cæfar, thoſe he miglit 
have from ſea. Cæſar, who abways tnok a great 
care of- juſtifying his arms, andi ſhewing.the ſins 
8 his intentions, had ftill in "his: power 
Vibullius Rufus, Wwhom he had taken twin 
The firſt time at Corfinium; and the ſecoudd in 
Rufus had ſome credit, and prayei him tui toll 
him: that fortune ſeemed hitherto toi have 
balanced betwixt the ta parties their loſſes 
« and advantages, ta: ohlige them to be: more 
<< inclined. to an accommodation; but as each 
« was naturally inclined to favour his vn ſents» 
“ ment, it would be neceſſary to chuſe atb+ 
5 trators, Who ſhould be:the ſenate. and Roman 
i .people ; and that if Pompey would truſt to 
them his. intereſt, and diſmiſs his troops in 
<< three days, he would. do the fame!” Rufus 
departed; with dihgence to diſcharge i theſe 
orders, and rid poſt to acquaint. Po of 
Cxſar's arrival. This is what obliged: Rufus 
to make ſo much: baſte, for he nem well 
22 Pompey would not commit his cauſe t0 
e ſenate and people, who were then at the 
diſpoſal of Cæſar. Bibaus made Cæſar at the 
fame time another ꝑrapoſition, which he knew 
very well how: tonevades:: This was ti mabe a 
truce, and permit ;Pompby's: yefitk to d 
freſhments,. which the were in grant noed af, 
To which Cæſar anſwered); that cad _ 
03331ic1:4 £uar e 
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guarded the ſea againſt him, he would guard 


the land againſt them; and that if would 
have the donveniences of land, — of 


this truce, they muſt leave him the liberty of 


the ſea, and withdraw their fleet which ſhut 


up the coaſts, His deſign was to gain time and 
opportunity, for the paſſage of his other troops; 
and Bibulus, —— it, would admit of, 
no truce on theſe conditions. P was in 
Macedonia, where: Rufus joined him; and frar- 
ing leſt Cæſat ſhould ſurprize Durazzo, where 
be had laid up his proviſion, he marched with 
all his army to ſecure that place. It was in this 
march, that he knew: the — betwixt new 
raiſed troaps and ald ſoldiers. For as this march 
was performed by great ſtages, ſeveral ſoldiers 
deſerted, either out of cowardice, or becauſe 
they could not bear fatigue; — at the — 
news that was. ſpread of 
order ſpread itſelf . —_—_— 

ſeemed already defeated.: Pompey 
the firſt to Durazzb, where he entrenched him- 
ſelf along the river. Apſus,. and Labienus invented 
an expedient to recover the courage of the troops. 
He got the army. aſſembled, and ſwore in the 
preſence of all the ſoldiers, that he would never 
abandon his general, but follow him and his 
deſtiny, 2 — 
oath, — —— wwatbes"x A Cefar, 
do prevented by the enemy, came and en- 
camped — — river, to cover 


the city of Apallonia;; and they were for ſome 


time in this ſituation, waiting dhe fuccours chat 
were to come to them. 7 
| CHAP 
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JESAR'S: 4 that nne t 
were; almôſt all of them old — 
behaved — dong time. At the ful 
orders they received of repairing to Brunduſiuſh, 
they begun to murmur at the new 1 s they 
were to undergo. They ſaid : “ They had 
{ worn; out their: bodies and exhauſted their 
” veins in Cæſar's ſervice; that the weakneſs 
& to which he ſaw them reduced, the wounds 
<« with which they were covered, oughit to con- 
s vince him they were neither immortal nor 
« invulnerable; that notwithſtandi —— 
<< them on from: war to war, and ＋ bed 
6 ſteel of their arms was waſted foes — 
r bore them: with: ſeveral: other diſcourſes 
cuſtomary to old ſoldiers, who do not- = 
ſuch. an . account. leſs perform their duty. In 
effect, they fill advanced towards Brunduſium; 
but when they learnt that Cæſar had paſſed the 
ſea, and was near the enemy, the love they 
had for him declared itſelf: their murmurs turned 
into complaints and reproaches, againſt their 
officers; — had not marched them quicker. 
They curſed their inactivity, and paſſed whole 
days upon rocks along the coaſt, to ſee if the 
ſhips did not return for their embarkation; Czſar, ' 
on his ſide, was in no leſs diſquiet. He had 
3 written 
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written before to Calenus, of the hazard there 
was of croffing the ſeas, becauſe all the coaſts 
were guerded by 'the — Ok veſſels, : and this 
advice ſaved his t Calenus ha ready 
embarked' them 0 he thips he 
him, but Cæſar d tter ſtopt bun, and only one 
veſſel which di his orders, fell into the 
bands of Bibulus; Jr Anme put to death 
all that en is to frighten others, as hb 

thought, dy that example. In fine, Bibulus 
dying of a diſtemper, which was cauſed by the 
inconveniency of diet and — 9 of the fea, 
not finding 'a proper perfon * upon as 
admiral in his place; a geek fn 2 — 
of covering the coaſts, or bein en der grand 
Cæſar ſaw this Ny ourable to the 
deſign of tranſport ng his troops, and was in 2 
——_ n becauſe they did not come ac- 
cordi is wiſhes. had already written 
ſeveral ies 1 and at Ut his eee paſſed 
him to an' Aion which none can account for, 
but by the onfidenege which he had in bis good 
fortune,” He never ſpoke of this in his com- 
mentaries; no more than of another action that 
ductonius relates; in which there was no leſs 
danger, but more neceſſity. The caſe was thus: 
the Gauls had beſieged his legions in his abſence; 
upon this ot ſion he tobk the drefs of a Gaul, 
and by this diſguiſe,” and his "artful dehaviour, 
be paſſed the Whole body of the guards, =_ 
the entire army of the enemy, and fafely ar 
rived in his own camp. What is wonderful in 
Cæfar's perſon is, that cho' a general, he ha- 
zarded himſelf in this matmer; 12 never marched 
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with. Verſus without the laftprecaution, haying 
always firſt an exact account of all defiles, ad- 
vantage, and paſſages proper for his. 

ſar therefore, on the forementioned occaſion, 
_—_ the dreſs of a ſlave, without truſting his 


ſecret to any one living, Karen e —— 


2 of of the, d h 7 9 bat J 
the, ver Apſes er 


—— * depart * Aue night, and. "his 4 
was then, after they were out at ſea, — 
them row, directly, to Brunduſium. They ſet 
fail in the cloſe of, 2 but a ſea wind 
blowing againſt the. mouth of the river, repelled 
its waves, and made them riſe i in, ſuch.a manner 
againſt thoſe of the ſea, that it was agitated $0 
A prodigious height i in that place. The: aſter of 
the veſſel with his ſailors did their beft to 00k 
the ſurge; but as the tempeſt encreaſed with-the 
winds, he bid them turn their fails; Cæſar alone 
oppoſed his deſign, and becauſe pe ſay the man 
intimidated with, his. danger,, he diſcovered: him- 
ſelf at once, . perceiyving the fiſherman knew 
him: Fear nothing, (ſaid he ;) thou conducts 
I Czfar and his fortune.” The ſailors ani- 
mated by the preſence of Czar, did all they 
could to, ſurmount the impetuoſity of the waves; 
but the ſea was. ſo boiſterous and high at the 
mouth of the river, that they had all like to 
have, periſhed, and they were all; obliged; to re- 
gain the land. Cæſar returned to his camp, 
where the ſoldiers ran in crowds to his tent, and 
made him a hundred tender reproaches, ſaying: 
That he did them an injury, to ſeek at the 
44 peril of his life new troops, againſt bis ener 
oil 4 mies 
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<« mies whom they had before their eyes, and 


« that they had ſtill, old as they were, 
« and courage enough to cut to pieces 
« Roy 1 ſaw kim at —— "7 
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Ceſar's troop arrive happily it Greets. 
E us and Milo make @ bur bauer 
in bal, and. are. ain. 1 wii 
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T mw without reaſon, that Cafar rwrds 
ſo uneaſy for his tronps in Italy. : Sexibonius 
Libo had ſet ſail-from Oricum, with fifty veſſels 
which he commanded, . and had poſted himſelf 
in an iſland-near Brundukuni, where immie« 
he ſeized upon-ſoame merchant's veſlels that were 
in the — even had ſome deſigns. of making 
a deſcent. continent, which might have 
ſucceeded. ;(1 I heſe.ſmall:adv — ick 


write to Pe „that with his fleet alone, ha 
would hinder: Czſat's troops: from paſſing into 
Epire, and that they taight at the ſame time refit 


their veſſels, Cæſar had ſtill ſome-other news 
from Rome, which gave him uneaſineſs. Cat 
lius, of whom mention bas been made, diſſa- 
tistied wich. a party, amongſt which his hatred to 
Appius and friendſhip for Curio, had embarked 
him, ſought occaſions of acting Cæſar 3 
orders. He was prætor, with Trebonius, to 
_ Cæſar had OI; the * of 


nheri- 
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inherjtances. Cælius publiſhed an edit; wherein 
he declared, he would | receive the complaints of 
all ſuch as had fuffered wrong, and tliat he 
would do them, as he ſaid, the utmoſt juſtice. 
Few perſons complained, and all the ſenators 
obliged him to leave Rome, under pretence of 
joining Czſar. He went to meet Milo who was 
returned into Italy, and had got about him a 
number of wild peaſants, with a mob of gla+ 
diators, They fpread a. report, that he acted 
under Pompey's orders. Czfar's felicity freed 
him from this accidental danger. Milo and Cæ- 
lius were killed at the ſame time. Milo was 
main : while be was beſieging a little town 5 
Calabria, called Thurium; and Cæliusz by 
tain Gauliſh and Spaniſh gentlemen, hom he 
endeavoured to perſuade to a revolt. Autony 
and Calenus drove Libo from before Brundu- 
gum, after having taken a galley, with the at- 
tendant leſter veſſels fortified with clay, in man- 
ner of 2 and filled with good ſoldien. 
After this they embarked their troops, and fet 
fail from Brunduſium, with a favouraàble wind. 
Cazlar had written to chem in preſſing terms t6 
this purpofe, and ordered them to land at Apol- 
lonia. The paſſage was but of a day. When 
they were in fight of Apollonia and Durazzo, 
Coponius came out with a ſquadron from Rhodes, 
which he eommanded, to intercept their voyage; 
bat the wind, which was always favorable to 
Czxfar's men, grew ſtronger when che enemy 
appeared in ſight. Coponius was obſtinate in 
purſuing them, and Czſar's generals, who you 
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not fight without him, flung themſelves into the 
port of Nimphea, three miles abbye Liſſo. This 
port was under cover of the ſouth-eaſt wind; 
but it was cut acroſs by the ſauth. In a ſur- 
prizing manner. that wind, which had continued 
at ſouth for two days, changed to ſouth-eaſt the 
very moment they caſt anchor. Thus Cæſar's 
party ſaw themſelves in ſecurity in a good haven, 
and the ſquadron of Copenius was driven upon 
the coaſt with ſuch violence, that every 
periſhed. Tbe ſoldiets and ſailors were par y 
— aid the reſt fell into the hands © 
Ceſar, who honorably. difmiſled them after - 
wards. T'wo ſhips of Antony's ſquadron, who 
could not follow the reſt, caſt anchor near 
Liſſo, — Otacilius Craſſus, who command 
ed for Pom mpeys made them be attacked by ſloops 
and little v One of theſe veſſels bore two 
hundred and twenty foldiers of new raiſed 
troops; and the other two hundred old ſoldiers. 
The new raiſed troops, amazed at the number 
of their enemies, furrendered to the promiſe of 
Otacilius, who for all that, ordered them to be 
butchered by a horrible perfidy.” The veterans, 


after having amuſed their enemy with a'feigned 
capitulation, obliged” their ſailors to ſink their 


veſſel upon the coaſt, where they ſaved them- 
ſelves by ſwimming ; and afte 1 driven 
back, and fairly beat ſix hundred horſs, which 
Otacilius ſent againſt — they joined the 
other troops of A The city of Liſſo it- 


— revolted againſt cilius, who retired to 


Pompey, and abandoned the ys to * 
| G 3 CHAP. 
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Marc Antony joins Cæſur in ſpite 9 
' Pompey, who retires. towards Du- 
raaao. „ eee 
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N NTONY had with him three legiom 
of veteran ſoldiers, with one of new le- 
vies, and eight hundred horſe. He ſent back 
his veſſels to Italy, to bring over the reſt of the 
troops, and only kept at Liſſo certain Gauliſh 
angry Fra the end that if Pompey — 
the deſign of over into Italy, | 
might os ; vel th to follow him. An- 
tony immediately informed Cæſar of his arrival, 
and the place where he was. Pompey received 
the news at the ſame time, by thoſe WhO had 
ſeen the ſhips paſs before Durazzo. As theſe 
two generals were encamped upon the river 
Apſes, which ſeparated the two camps; the 
ſoldiers ſpoke to one another pretty often, and 
this gave room for the laſt propoſitions that were 
made about an accommodation. Vibullius Rufus 
made the firſt overture, when Cæſar ſent him 
back; but Pompey by the advice of Libo, 
Lucceius, and a Greek called Theophanes, who 
was one of his intimate friends, ſtopt him ſhort 
upon a point of honor, very much out of ſea- 
ſon, if we may believe Cæſar in his commen- 
taries, giving for his anſwer : that be could 
not, ſuffer,” that his life and return to Rome 
ſhould appear a favour granted him - Cæſar. 

RI | atinius, 
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Vatinius, Czfat's lieutenant; did not fail endea- 


vouring a renewal of this conference, upon the 


% 
. 


river Apſes, and Varro of Pompey's party had 
promiſed an affembly for this effect. All the 
lieutenant genetals of both parties, agreed upon 
a day for the conference. As they were all met 
together, Labienus came to them, and after 
having ſpoken ſomething on the topick, the con- 
verſation was interrupted, by a ſhower of darts 
and arrows, that were launched againſt Czfar's 
deputies. ' Vatinitis was covered by his ſoldiers 
bucklers, but Cornelius Balbus, Plotius, and 
Tiburtius were wounded, and Labienus cried 
out with inſolencè: that it was uſeleſs to ſpeak 
any more of peace,. unleſs they brought them 
the head of Cæſar. This is what is related by 
Cæſar, and from that moment, he was reſolved 
on a vigorous war. After this the two generals 
decamped, in one day, Cæſar to join Antony, 
and Pompey to hinder their junction. He had 
no river to paſs as Cæſar had; and therefore 
poſted himſelf in a place, which appeared to him 
proper for an ambuſcade, which he prepared 
ſor Antony. But Antony having notice from 
certain Grecians, entrenched himſelf in a con- 
venient poſt, where he waited for Cæſar, who 
arrived ſoon after, and Pompey fearing to be 
encloſed betwixt two armies, retired towards 
Durazzo, leaving Antony the liberty of joining 
Czfar ; which he did the ſame day. Thus Cz- 
far and Pompey at the head of all their troops, 
ſaw themſelves in condition of diſputing the 
empire of the globe, and of all that accumulated 
glory which they had obtained in ſo many wars. 

| G 4 And 
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And becauſe they had effaced in ſome manner, 
the luſtre and ate of af thoſe who. 15 


the detail of their motions cannot rh, be ve 
agreeable, and of great inſtructi ion, Which 
have drawn from the commentaries of Cedar, 
who, as far as we can judge from this diſtant 
period of; time, has related them with a candeut 
—— which 6 are only ae 10.6 e 
r 2 * * 
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Coſer preſents Bath to Pompey,.. * 
be refuſes. ” Tl bey both pgſi themfetors 


near Durazz0. ' Cafar a Pam: 
pey's camp with lines. 


* 


FTE R Cæſar had aſſembled all his Eo 

A and was informed of Pompey” s fituation, 

e marched directly to him, and entered by 

force of arms into a town where Pompey had 
left a garriſon, After three days he came in 
ſight of the enemies camp, and fortified his own) 
out of which he drew ie following day all his 
troops, to offer Pompey battle, who refuſed it, 
and durſt not come out of his. camp. Cæſar 
knew from that moment, that he was to follow 
Woe method]; he left his camp the following 
ay's 


- 
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day, to march towards Durazzo: thoꝰ eis maren 
obliged him to paſs through difficult defiles, he 
had two deſigns in it, the one of forcing Pon 
to ſhut himſelf up in Durazs0; and the oth 
of intercepting his way, becauſe all P 
proviſions and equipage of war were there; 
laſt deſign ſucceeded in part, Pempey-thought 
at firſt, by the motions of Czfar's army, that 
the want of proviſions forced him to — + but 
as he had learnt his intention by his ſpies; or 
forragers, he began his march on the follow: 
day; hoping he ſhould prevent the-enettyy, bom 
ſhorter way chan that they were obliged to take. 
But Cæſar having foreſeen what might happett, 
encouraged his ſoldiers by his words and example, 
and ſuffering them only to take a ſhort repoſe 
at night, arrived early in the morning under 
the walls of Durazzo, when they I. to dif 
cover the van- guard of Pom "This 
general took his reſolution 0 d Pot and 
poſſeſſed imſelf of an eminence called Petra, 
which commands the ſea, and where there is a 
tolerable haven for veſſels, which covers them 
from ſome winds. They both entrenched them- 
ſelves in thoſe parts they occupied. 
immediately ſent for a part of bis veſſels; ani 
diſpatched couriers to Aſia, and other — 
that were of his party, to bring him Home 
and warlike ſtores. >. Pede who then  foreſaw 
the war might continue a long time, that he bad 
but a little corn, and that his ſupplies were very 
uncertain from Italy and in, ſent Canuleius, 
one of his kentenants, inte Epire. He eſtabliſhed 
likewiſe magazines at regular diſtances, becauſe 
G5 this 
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this province was very remote, and gave his 
orders for the importation of corn into all the 
neighbouring towns: he likewiſe got together 
all che corn he could in the neighbouring caſtles 
and, fortificationz. But as this country Furniſhed 
very little, and Pompey had deſolated all p 
or carried off. the produce, this ſu pply was' — 
ſmall. This obliged Czſar to form a defign, 
grounded on the nature and diſpoſition of the 
round. There were certain high and difficult 
about Pompey's, camp; which, Cæſar ap- 
Pg to by towers he cauſed to be bullen 
form of redoubts, and afterwards drawing lings 
of, communication from hill to hill; or other 
Works according to the ſituation of the places, 
he undertook to blockade Pompey by, this cir- 
cumvallation. Pompey on his fide extended his 
army, and. took all the — that was poſſe 
by his works, which he pu RY 
fortifying -himſelf from. bil} « to wy l. 
four end twenty redoubts, he took up the _ 
of : fifteen miles, where his horſe found forage, 
beſides ſeveral ſowed lands. We ought not to 
judge raſhly of the conduct of * great men, 
as ſome authors do, who advance, that theſe 
works were of very little ſervice: they had both 
their reaſons, and Cæſar relates: his deſign was, 
to cut off a free ſecure paſſage from Pompey's 
horſe; & who ſurpaſſed his own by far, 'and 
« might incommode his carriages; to deprive 
<< them of forage, and by that means render 
«© them uſeleſs; and in Gy to abate the high 
© eſteem which, n en | ny among 
| „ foreign 
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« foreign nations; when the whole world was 
e once informed, that he was beſieged by Cæſar, 
« and durſt not hazard a battle.” hn effect, 
Pompey did not deſign it, nor to retire from the 
ſea-ſhore, whence he expected his proviſions, or 
from Durazzo, where:he had repoſited his ma- 
chines, his darts, and other preparations of war. 
In fine, there is a probability that theſe two great 
captains, who were conſummated in the art of 
war, and inſtructed by 8 experiences, that 
ſudden opportunities, and well managed advan- 
tages offered daily, betwixt two great neighbour- 
ing armies, ſought both of them to ſurpaſs the 
other- Thus while Cæſar's men puſhed on their 
works, that they might not be attacked in the 
rear; Pompey's men advanced theirs, to gain 
ground, and hinder the enemy from flanking 
them. They had the ſuperiority of number; 
and beſides, the circumvallation being interior, 
it was leſs extended than Cæſars. And tho' 
Pompey avoided a general battle, he ſent daily 
againſt the enemy, his archers and flingers, who 
obliged Cæſar's ſoldiers to cover themſelves with 
pitched cloths or ſkins, to defend themſelves 
againſt their arrows, = 


5 


where they. kr to 17 Pe 
from a neighbouring height, Pompey: ſent his 
archers againſt this Jegion, and afterwards ſent 
his light armed ſoldiers ta ſupport them with 
' machines, with which they moleſted the work- 
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Raub betwixt the ' forces. of — 
and theſe of Ca-. 


20 Aab applied himſelf chiefly WE 


the enemy by his lines, and. Pompey: on 


the contrary, endeavoured to keep the country 
open, and this gave occaſion daily to ſbirmiſhes. 


's ninth legion had ſeized an eminence, 
when 


men. As it was very difficult for Cæſar's troops 
to fight and. labour at the ſame. time, attacked 
— nn were, he had a mind to 


make a retreat; but this motion was of a delicate 


and dangerous nature, - becauſe they would be 
obliged to retire along the declivity of a moun- 
tain. The enemy ſuppoſed it was fear that 
made them do this, and therefore became more 
bold, and warm in purſuit; even Pompey ſaid 
upon this occaſion, that he would ſuffer an 
one to judge him ignorant of war, if C 

legion could retire without damage, from that 
place where his raſhneſs had poſted it. Yet this 
was the deſign of Cæſar, for he ordered a great 
quantity of turf and poles to be placed againſt 
the enemy, upon the ſlope of the hill. After 
this he drew a moderate ditch, and * 


3 
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as much as poſſible all avenues. Then be 
placed his to facilitate thely retreat, and 
withdrew his legion by intervals. This motion 
increaſed | the — of Pompey's ſoldiers. 
They already had thrown, down Cæſar's fortifi- 
cation to pals; the ditch, when Ceſar bid bis men 
turn about, and after having encauraged them, 
by means of Antony, Who commanded that 
legion, be Cn charge: and attacked thaſe 
who had already paſſed. The ſoldiers who were 
in cloſe — — diſcharve their javelins *, and 
mounting the ene ene. in hand, they puſhed 
back Pompey's men, and forced them to a 
ſhameful flight. The ditch, rampart, and other 
works perplexed them very much, and many 
periſhed before they could — themſelves; 
— Cæſars men were contented with their 
quiet retreat, and returned aſter having ſlain a 
great number of the enemy, without the laſs of 
hve of their own. , This. manner of fighting 
from mountain to mountain, wes without doubt 
very extraordinary: and the deſign of this kind 
of ſiege was no lefs ſo. Cæſar beſieged an 
enemy much more powerful than himſelf, — 
had proviſions and ammunition in abundance; ; 
whereas his men were in extteme want, more 
Kaen of corn; for Epire furniſhed them 
b fficiently — — Ao. ſuffered — — 
admirable con content w 
and greens. They found ſtill another means of 
making bread — certain root called chora, 
which they mixed with milk, and they ſome- 


* Pila, this was an offenfrve weapon, five foot and 5 half 
long, with a 22 T piece of tee] at the end- 6 
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times flung of this bread to the ſoldiers of 
Pompey, crying out at the ſame time, that they 
would ſooner eat the bark of trees, than let 
Pompey eſcape, whom they had in their power 
He was much ſurpriſed, and ſaid, that he had 
never imagined, that he ha to fight with wild 
beaſts. He was not without his inconveniences, 
for his horſe began to ſuffer for want of forage. 
Theſe beaſts and men, which had died in his 
camp, had corrupted the air, and produced 
diſtempers; beſides this they wanted water. 
Czar had ſtopt up, or turned aſide the rivulets 
which might furniſh” them; and his own*men 
had plenty, and enjoyed = very pure air! Thus 
advantages, and Ailadeagesges, were divided be- 
twixt the armies, who made every day ſome 
enterprize. Pompey had obſerved, by thoſe 
fires which were nightly kindled in Cæſar 'sforts, 
that place where the ſoldiers kept their guard. 
He advanced bis archers, under cover of the 
night, who ſent à prodigious quantity of arrows, 
wounded: a greut number of men; but they 
ſoon found a remedy for this. vi'They made their 
fires in a place, at a diſtance from the body of 
their guards, which remedied the former incon- 
veniency. But as theſe ſkirmiſhes ſerved nothing 
towards the concluſion of the affair, Pope 
reſolving not to ſtay to the laſt extremity; and 
knowing Cæſar had left his camp one night, to 
get ſome intelligence from Durazzo, attacked 
the ſame night with the beſt of his troops, a 
caſtle near Cæſar's camp, - guarded by a cohort, 
and at the ſame time made r other err 
in different places. 1 jt 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


Pompey attacks Ceſor's forts. 7. bur 
Sceve. Pompey quits bis camp, 


E reaſon of Roferlius, and Aigus, | _ 


ESAR's men notwithſlindit their ur- 

prize defended themſelves, with a vigour 
that is almoſt incredible: tho* they were covered 
with arrows and darts, and four of the centu- 
rions had each of them loſt an eye, and all the 
ſoldiers that were engaged, were wounded, they 
maintained for more than fifteen hours, a very 
unequal battle. Sceva, one of theſe centurions, 
who defended the gate of the caſtle, 
wounded in the eye, beſides his thigh and 
ſhoulder, held out his hand to the enemy, as if 
he had a mind to ſurrender; two of their officers 
advanced to receive him, but he ſlew them both; 
one after another, with two blows of his ſword; 
All the other ſoldiers ated with the ſame intre- 
pidity ; ſo that their conſtancy gave opportunity 
to Silla à, who commanded the camp in Czfar's 
abſence, to come up to their ſuccour with two 
legions. The troops of Pompey could not bear 
their firſt onſet; and it is believed that Silla 
might have given them a total defeat, if he had 
puſhed his advantage. But as the duties of a 
lieutenant are different from thoſe of a general, 
and ſuch a one acts by limited den, whilft 
the ares ENT his judgment in full liberty, 

+ f 


Cornelius. 


Ceſar 
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vour to incommode the enemy by 
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Cæſar himſelf excuſes him, for having been con- 
tent with driving back the enemy, "ap diſen- 
aging the fort. They found in the eircuit of 
the fortification, thirty thouſand arrows, which 
were preſented to Czſar | at his return, with 
Sceva's ſhield pierced with two hundred and 
thirty blows. - Czar, according to cuſtom, ca- 
reſſed, with great dittinction all _ of 
this band. He doubled their pay, quantity 
of corn, and made them preſents: of ornaments, 
Pikes, and other marks of honor. As for Sceva, 
he received a very large honorary reward, and 
was raiſed from the eighth — to the firſt. 
Pompey removed not his troops from the caſtle; 
but only encamped out of the reach of the ar- 
rows. He had loſt two thouſand men, and fix 
1hens in all thefe different attacks. After this, 
he made in a ſmall time, great works about his 
camp; viz. redoubts; ditches of - fifteen foot 
broad, ſtrengthened with palifades on the fide of 
the enemy. In fine, after having walled * the 
gates of his camp, he choſe a dark night, and 
retired with all his troops, to his former en+. 
trenchments. Cæſar being animated with his 


good ſucceſs, every day offered him battle 


before his camp; and tho' Pompey drew up in 
order of battle, he always kept his troops under 
the defence of the —— where Cefar did 
not judge it proper to attack him. Pompey had 
ſent in his veſſels all his horſe to Durazzo, that 
they might find an eaſier ſubſiſtence, and endea- 
their incur- 


fions : but Cæſar poſſeſſed himſeli of the two 


avenues, which only left them che liberty of 
| ; making 


* 
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making their ſallies: thus Pompey Was, 7 — 
to make them return. into his c : the, —— 
way. They ſuffered much, the 

forced to eat the leaves of WL, Rot — 
bruiſed reeds, which made them extremely lean; 
the horſemen themſelves ſubſiſted with difficulty, 
becauſe. all was conſumed, in the neighbouring 
circuit, and they were obliged. to fetch their provĩ: 
fions at a diſtance: thus this general was xeſolved 
to make the laſt effort $0, force. the .entrench+ 


ments; which kept him. t09.confingd., .Roſciltys 


and Ægus, ſons of Albucillus, a; man of, the 
firſt quality in Savoy, ſerved uader Ceſar from 
the beginning of; the Gauliſh war, where they 
had performed ſeveral bold actions: they had 
not been ill recompenced, for delides.the deni 
of ſenators which he had granted them, they 
had received riches. from his 
and ſaw themſelves very rich, tho* they had been 
ſtraightened in their cireumſtances before. Theſe 


two men, ſupported by the friendſhip of the ge- 


neral, and puffed up with a ſottiſh and brutifh 


arrogance, treated with gr eat contempt the 
the 


ſubaltern officers : conceale number of their 
horſe, and "appropriated to themſelves all the 


| Plunder of their troops. This obliged the men 


to bring their complaints before Cæſar. To 
which they added, that their companies had 
never been complete, tho” their officers had re- 
ceived their intire pay. Cæſar not; judging the 
me conyentenh: for, . ang that it Na 
neceſſary to grant ſame to the preceding 
merit 7 Rn een ut off the exami- 


nation of the affair; but he did not fail of 
telling 
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them his ſentiment i in private, and af. 
furan, them, they might gain much grester ad- 
vantages by doing their duty. , Theſe two men 
provoked by this remonſtrance, and thinking 
that perhaps he would not ſtiſle, but only defer 
his reſentment of their bad conduct, reſolved to 
quit his ſervice, and go over to the enemies 
camp. Thus after à vain attempt of EKillin 
Voluſenus, general of the horſe, 'they- borrowe 
hige ſuns of money, catried of ſeveral horſes 
with them, and went to join Pompey. '' He re- 
ceived theſs men with- ſo much the more ples⸗ 
ſure, as this deſertion was extraordinary, none 
of Cæſars men having before that time deſerted 
to e ? 8 hu ſeveral of his (came 
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CHAP. XI. 


Pompey attacks the entrenchments 4 
. Caſar. A great diſdorder among t 


2 trocps of Cæſar. ay. are 1 
by bis preſence.” e 


L Savoyards "NF al the dad 
neſſes of Cefar O entrenchments, informed 
, which confirmed him in the deſign 
ow had already taken. He made helmets 
of oſier, for all his ſoldiers, and ordered them 
to cut up turf, "When all this was 


embarked upon his ſſoops and merchant veſſels 
a a great 
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a great number of archers, and light infantry. 
At night he drew out fry cohorts from his 
camp and forts, to that part of Cæſar's entrench- 
ments that was neareſt to the ſea, at the greateſt 
diſtance from the general's quarters. "Theſe 
veſſels loaded with turf and light infantry, landed 
at the ſame time in that place. The queſtor 
Lentulus Marcellinus commanded there under 
Cæſar. And as he was indiſpoſed, Poſthumus 
gave orders under him. That fide of the ram- 
part which looked towards the enemy was ten 
foot high, and as many broad, with a ditch of 
fifteen foot; and Cæſar, who had foreſeen that 
Pompey might attempt this poſt by ſea, had 
drawn another parallel to this, at a 33 
paces diſtance. "This was indeed leſs deep; | 
cauſe his deſign was to draw a third, hich 

ſhould join both of them on the ſea ſide. "But 
the cruelty there was in forcing fatigued ſoldiers 
to continue on works, which already took up 
nineteen- miles in compaſs, hindered the execu- 
tion. In the mean time his negligence in this 
point had like to have loſt him his fortune and 
reputation. Pom was informed of this, as 
we ſaid before, "bY the Savoyards. Thus he 
approached at break of day, with all the forces 
I have mentioned, to attack the cohorts of the 
ninth legion, who guarded the ſea coaſt, They 
were ſurpriſed by the light infantry, and archers, 
who attacked them with arrows from the veſſels. 
The ditches were filled up witty thoſe turfs'with 
which Pompey” had oaded- his veſſels ; and the 
22 troops, planted their ladders againſt 


he mupan, while others drove off with _—_— 
an 
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and machines, all thoſe who. defended | -them, 
The elaſtic oſier helmets covered them from 
ſtones, which were the only arms Cxfar's mon 
could uſe on this occaſion. Thus the ſaldien 
being attacked on all ſides, and ſeeing the-ene 

my advancing to ſurround them, by that place 
where the entrenchment was not fortified; aban- 


doned their paſts and turned their backs. Upon 
this news, Mar 


1 
2 5 
8 
#3 x 
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march out for their ond z but the fright and 
confuſion of thoſe who fled from the camp, en- 
tangled them in their route 4 and all the other 

which 'were ſent, did no t en- 
creaſe the diſorder. All the officers of the fuft 
cohort periſhed on this occaſion, except the ſinſt 
centurion. He who bore the eagle of the legion, 


finding himſelf mortally wounded, | 
horſemen, ©* I have preſerved, ſays. 
<« enſign ſeveral years at the hazard of. 
<< at preſent finding myſelf in the 
death, I reſtore it to Cæſar with the 
« affection. << It is your duty to take care it 
«© be not oſt, a misfortune which never-.yet 
cc bappened to our troops; ſave the enſign, and 
<< reſtore it to Ceſar.” Thus the eagle was 
faved ; hut ſlaughter ſpread on all ſides. In the 
mean time Pompey approached the camp df 
Marcellinus, where fear already began to inſi- 
nuate itſelf, when Antony appeared with twelve 
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cohorts upon a neighbouring eminence. Pompey 


upon this made his ſoldiers balt, and Cæſar 
troops recovered courage. Cæſar artivd 
moment after; with other cohorts, and 2971 
the ſignal of ſuccours to be given, by thick 
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ſmokes from all ſides. And "as he ſaw that 
Pompey, who was retired, had forced thofe 
lines which were to encloſe him, he found it 
proper to change his defign, and fortified im- 

mediately a *poſt near the ſea, upon which he 
encamped, that he might have the liberty of 


forage, ene po 0 
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Ceſeri is Beaton 3 in'a great battle. em 


loſes the accaſian of intirely de 
ES bim. 1 ments 4 's Une 


7 this, occafion. 


8 his entrenchments were almoſt finiſhed, 
his ſpies brought him word, that a legion 
Was behind a wood, and was marching to ſeize 
upon Pompey!s old. camp. We muſt know, to 
5 a juſt. idea of this, that when the ninth 
legion had made head, as we have before men- 
tioned, againſt Pompey” s troops, and had puſhed 
them * with advantage, Cæſar had 

himſelf in the very place where the action had 
happened. This camp extended itſelf to à wood, 
and was not above four hundred paces * from * 
ſea. Some days after, Czfar quitted this poſt, 
which Pompey ſeized on; and becauſe he had 
greater number of legions, he only ordered - 
ther cover to be made; of the firſt camp, with- 
out ruining its fortifications. He had — 
wn 


e 
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drawn from the left angle of his camp,.a 1 
of about four hundred paces, to the Tiyer,. t 
water his. army, with fecurity : but a lit time 
afterwards be changed mac benen 1 
the poſt where the ramparts, were {till ſtandin 
this by: 595 place w 1 was marc 
mg; 8. centinels gave him notic 
hoſe wh b ſeen 6 Low hel a | 
nences confirmed the news. He 3 that 
fortune now preſented him an occaſion of re- 
pairing the loſs he had ſuffered, and leaving only 
w_ cohorts to make ſome figure upon his ram- 
he marched the- moſt privately be could 
Wich thirty-three. The ninth legion Was in this 
body, tho it had loſt a great number of ſoldiers 
and ſeveral officers. His army was in two lines, 
and he at the left wing. Every thing ſucceeded 
at firſt ; he arrived in this camp before Pompey 


could have notice of it, and that wing he con- 
ducted, charg 570 with Fun ſe ramparts, q 705 
back thoſe who efended. them, \ The battle 
dreadful. at the gate, where * was, wm 
barraſſed with a ape of " Sheyaux de friſe. Fulcio 
who had betraye the army of Caius Antonius, 
deſended it with an extraordin inary valour. But 
at laſt Cæſar's men forced their way with ſuperior 
vigour; and hayi cleared the paſſage, 15 
within the firſt 1 inc cloſure, and attacked, 9201 
cond fortreſs, whither the legion had re 
Abundance of ſoldiers were ſlain in this pl: 2 
and the action had been very glorious and . 
vantageous to Cæſar, if fortune, who, takes a 


pleaſure to ſnew her power in all the circum- 
ſtances of human life, but eſpecially in 2 
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had not wn. her uſual inconſtancy. : The co- 
horts of the right wing of Celir's: army,  ſeek- 
ing for the entrance of the camp, followed on 
the outſide that trench which led to the river, 
believing/ it the rampart. When they perceived 
their error; they endeavoured to paſs, and as no 
one was there; to make defence, they eaſily com 
pleated their deſign: all the horſe followed theſe 
— and ſought a paſſage through ſom 
breaches. | This unſeaſonable motion gave 
Pompey time to come. in to the ſuccour of his 
men, with the fifth 1 legion; drawing up. before 
him all his hprſe. 1 15 75 gion appeared juſt in 
that time, and the two contt ndiug parties in the 
camp diſcovered Pompey: murching with his le- 
gion in order of battle. At this ſight all things 
changed; and the _ beſieged; legion recovered 
courage, at the ſight of this ſuceour, ſo. that 
they made. a:ſally; to attack Caſaris men, iwhile 
his horſe, hoi were in diſorder! at the paſſage 
of the rampart, only thought of faving,- them- 
ſelves, and. his: right wing ſeparated: from 1'the 
left, ſharing in this: conſternation, and fearing 
to be cut ta pieces in this narrow paſſage, 
themſelves into the breaches with ſo much fear 
that ſeveral of them falling into the trenches, 
others paſſed over their bodies to ſave themſelxes. 
The ſoldiers of the left. wing; ſeeing Pompey's 
ſaccours,. with the route of their own; men, and 
having an enemy both before and behind — 
endeavoured to withdraw from danger, by that 
paſſage where they entered. In fine, the diſ- 
order, fear, and route, were ſo great, and fo 
ſpread themſelves on all ſides, that notwith- 
H 2 ſtanding 


"I 


attack it, in which he committed an irreparable 


endeavouring to force the gate of the entrench- 
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ſtanding the efforts of 8 che en. 


ſigns that now began to fly, m em aban- 
doned their colours and horſes, 4 g their 
flight on foot. One amongſt others who was 
tall and ſtrong, but ee With fein, 
ſented: to Cæſar the point of "his lance; und 
would have pierced him, if his eſquife; ut che 
fame inſtant, had not cut off his arm wich 4 
firoke of his Word. But ut length, a part uf 
Pompey's cavalry, preſenting themlſelves/at-th 
gate. 4 promos obliged the fugitives to małe 
head in this place. Pompe 2770 2 — 
to the very camp of Cxæſa; but he durſt not 


fault, which coſt him very dear aſter würds. 
2 himſelf ackriowledges, that his whole army 

have been entirely defeated on this geta- 
Gor; and 3 that he had been 
— without a poffibility of retrievement, if 
n had known — to have uſed this 
He gives three reaſons for /Pompey's 
fades 5 feated falling into ſome ambuſeade; 
that his horſe: amuſed themſelves toe long in 


ment; and that this defeat fuddenly happening 
beyond his hope, he could not on the ſpot take 
a prudent reſolution. To this may be added, 
that Pompey's trocps had too eagerly purſued, in 
ſpite of him, the fugitives ; and that he would 

not engage himſelf in the attack of Orſaris 
1 owing too well, that he ſhould have 
"behind bim a brave and TT 
with: a gre oye. if * eh | 
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CHAR. XIII. 
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marth towards Theſaly. 
% Flew tenen 

Pong mus „Mater 7 90 ? Ne nave ** . 
NESAR loſt a Seat | 
in theſe two engagements, which 
e ſame: He 3 2 ug 
to have, been nine lt 
thirty-two. on, | np. 0 
amongſt others Ons 4. 
another F elginas "7 hen, ravius, 
tiver, and thirty tribunes or centurions, . *. — 
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came from their imprudence, and not the — 


courage of the beſides, being perfect iy 
acquain with. the, inftahil of fort 16, and 


dei dle bene Feats, ich: is capable of 


e-of. great armies, he abated 
ing 911 his bach bal er elevated hopes: but 


however he now proper to 
entirely The face of ought i pr and to ſpeak to * 


6255 2 all = iche Ei 25 Helen — mage Hoon come 


Vor. I. together, 
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t ogether, he ſaid to them: I ſee. nothing on 
2 this occaſion which ought to afflict you; for 
<« after ſo many battles, wherein you always 
<< had the glory and advantage, a little diſgrace 
of ſottune ought not to alarm you, or dilpirit 
<& ſuck drars wen. seeds . thanks 
ce to fortune, for le us... Au, 
* without — expeſice of Soul” 

< the two Spains defended b N armies, 
& and headed by e be generals 3 in fing 
<< reduce ſo 4 the rich 1 kene Province 
« which furround us on all W_ = 


«« fill the felicity you had in the feas, 
« ſo as to ket hither, thorough terous 
<c fleets aft the enemy A not ot ST 
«but ſhores were pofſelle ther tee 
<« fortune ſeems to have dandone 
ce adventure, correct 1855 
4 and Reblenes reſolution. 
4 het and | 
« cauſed us this ee 1 7 5 
e was well choſen? you e 

4 camp, in the firſt ſt ;. you 99 © 
<< before you ſword in Ming And if after this 
« a little inadvertency, confuſion, or fortune, 
took this advantage from us, y Py © ought to 
4 recover it by diſtinę ifhed'yalo Thus 'this 
4 misfortune 'will turn to your, glory, 


< thoſe who have ſhewn ſome fear in the lift 
« battle, ſhall be the br to Ge ge the enemy 


<< on the next occaſion,” He broke ſome en -· 
ſigns after this harangue; but needed to uſe no 


other chaſtiſements. The ſoldiers offered them- 


ſelves, and would nfs any penalty 19 75 


* 
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to appeaſe him. —— cas vo battle, 
that they might periſh or revenge him on che 
enemy. Some of the officers would have had 
him to indulge this ardor. Cæſar was not of 
their ſentiment. He ordered, in the beginning 
of the night, all the baggage to advanee towards 
Apollonia, with the fick and wounded. He 
gave them a legion for an eſtort, with orders 
not to ſtop a moment till they reuched that place. 
This order being executed, he retainect two les 
gions in his camp 8 — a clock in — 
morning he made the other Jegions - go ou 
of the ro and follow the baggage: Semme 
time being elapſed; he drdered the uſual cries c 
be made, of obſerving always military-diſciplitie;” 
and marched at the head oft two legions, to join! 
the main body of his army; which be did With 
great expedition. Pompey loſt not a moment, 
after he was certain of his enemies deſign! He! 
left his camp with allb his army ant ſent his! 
cayalry at full ſpeed to ftopGieſar's: troops I but 
as they were pretty far advaaced, and "marched? 
without bag | >y*'$borſe did not eome 
up with them, till towards the cloſe of the day, 
at the paſſage of the river Genuſus. Cæſar op- 
poſed his cavalry to Pompey's, with four hundred 
of his braveſt ſoldiers intermixt ; who cauſed a 
great confuſion amongſt Pompey's men, and 
obliged them to retire. Thus he paſſed the 
river, and returned to the camp he occupied 
before. He kept all his infantry under arms in 
his entrenchments; and ordered his horſe to 
retire quickly, after they had cut down a little 


H 2 forage. 


t had been en- 


trenched for à long time, ſome of them 


— ahi oe in ſeeki 


ha 


nothing to fortify, in a place t 
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; Pompey, likewiſe returned te his former 


camp. at Aſpar 
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Coſer, goes 75 Hpllla. Beni, FSI 
bim. Taking of _— ab Me- 
pal 's. ; HF de | 8 22 


AH a . 8 


SAR . be a Apolloni 
for the tefreſhmedt'6f” his fick, to make 
review of ha army, and leave ſome troops in 
that place, fer the N of his whe rn: 
He employed in this je 
was ne for a you + wh 
upon his hands, and he returned pt 
with = ordinary diligence. He' feared left = 
ght ſurprize Domitius Calvinus, one of 
his — ava who was in Macedonia with 
three legions, and aſſiſted by Caffius Longinus. 
They had before them Metellus Scipio, father- 
in-law of Pompey, who commanded the Syrian 
legions, with avonibs and other officers, and 
had made feveral motions to find 2 — 
engaging him with advantage. defign 
Cæſar — either to draw Pompey far from the 
ſea, and oblige bim to fight; or if this general 
paſſed over into Italy, to join Domitius and re- 
turn by Illirium, in purſuit of Pompey: or in 
fine, to attack Scipio, if he beſieged Oricum, 
or Apollonia, whom he knew very well e 
would never abandon. Pompey kn Av deſi 
to furpreze Domitius, before etre 00 
Thus theſe two generals 'marched with extra- 


KC 3 ordinary 


130 he HISTORY of the 
ordinary rapidity. Pompey s march was by the 
mountain of Candavia, and Domitius ſeemed by 
his conduct to deliver himſelf up to his enemies, 
The news of the battle at Durazzo had tarned 
the minds of the people in favour of Pompey, 
They had ſtopt all Cefar's 's. couriers to Domitius, 
who having no news of 'the two armies' march, 
had poſted himſelf at Heraclea. This village 
was upon the mountain of Candavia, where 
Fam, s army was to paſs to enter into Ma- 
cedonia. Cæſar's journey to Apollonia had re- 
tarded his march; thus all things ſeemed to con- 
ſpire to. the deſtruction of Domitius, which was 
inevitable, had not ſome Savoyards, belonging to 
Roſcullus and his brother, met by charice ſome 
ſpies pf Domitius. As they had ſeryed together in 
the. wars of Gaul, they did not treat one ano» 
ther on the ſooting of enemies. But out of a 
vanity. natural to ſoldiers, they ſaid Cæſar had 
been beaten, that he was retreated, and that 
Pompey. approached with all his troops 3 this 
notice ſaved the other party; for Domitius 
made his retreat ſo ſeaſonably, that he went off 
but four hours before the arrival of Pompey. 
He went to Ægiva, upon the frontiers of Theſ- 
ſaly, where he joined Cæſar. When this gene - 
ral ſaw all his forces joined, he marched directly 
to Gomphi, the fir place that offers itſelf to a 
| traveller, — comes from Epire into Theſſaly. 
The inhabitants had at firſt aſſured Cæſar of 
their obedience; but they had changed their 
note as well as other towns, ſince the noiſe of 


the . and were perſuaded to it by Andtdſ- 
thenes, 


elner I . 
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— ; _ he — firſt ſent. to 4 ago 
ey to nave: . pio was at Lariſſa, 

* ompey was, nat. yet in ee ab [= 
what obliged Cæſar to attack Gomphi. He 
made ladders, and all other neceſſary inſtruments 
of Zane And after having re- 
preſented to his ſoldiers, the 2 there 
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5 0 encamp in the plaing' 
Pr ba: eee of. 4 28 


Armies. armes.-:\ Difſati a — 
g 1202 29651! Abs C113 (242112401 £16 1 — 12 FI: 
OMPEY. airived in Thelfaly a'few 


after the taking of Gomphi, and ad 
Wit — villa e or Do called. 3 05 


5 


an ISS e 
Czfar was at this” tithe ging ers t 
fabfiſtetice” of his army, and ſtudying. the i 
tion and d difpofition f His, - ſoldiers. en 


perceived there ads - 

them of the battle- 17 2270, 3 re 
out into the pla of” Perla, "Where omp 
was encamped. The approach of theſe two 
armies, in which was the flower and choice of 
all the Roman legions, whoſe valour was to de- 
cide the deſtiny of this great empire ; the mu- 


tual hatred and ambition of the generals, am- 


ind 0 


mated by ſo great a prize hs well as 5 both 
which were to be in poſſeſſion of the conqueror ; 
and the little appearance there was of any ac- 

commodation, 
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commodation, made the whole world be aſto- 


niſhed, and judge, that a deeifive battle * 
could terminate — 4 quarrel. Pompey 
party, elevated by the advantages 


n at Bu- 
r2zz0, made no doubt ef victory. Every mo- 
tion which had not a — to battle,” ap- 
peared to them an uneaſy obſtacle of their re- 
turn to Italy. They ſaid that Pompey was flat- 
tered with the — ure of command. Domitius 
called him Appar; intimating he com- 
manded kings: and Favenius, after his It 
manner, ſaid to the ſenators, that were” 
to eat that year Tuſculan figs,” -Beſides;''Do- 
mitius, Scipio, and Laue already b 
their intrigues, to a degree of quarrelling for the 
charge of ſovereign pontiff, which Crtar pol- 
ſeſſed. They in —— divided amongſt them- 
ſelves other dignities. Several had already fent 
to Rome to hire houſes, neighbouring to the 
place, ſet apart for the election of magiſtrates, 
that they might be lodged more conveniently, 
for the diſcharge of thoſe offices they pretended. 
to; and- — Rufus would accuſe Afranius, 
as he ſaid, for having ſold Spain to Cæſar. 
This obliged Afranius to retort, by aſking every 
where, why they did not'ſeek out this merchant 
of provinces ? in fine, every one thought of ap- 
plying to himſelf the - fruits of victory, without 
thinking of the means of obtaining it.” "_ 
had a quite different eonduct. He enco 
his ſoldiers by ſkirmiſhes, He ſent out daily 
parties to try them, and exerciſed the you _ 
men of his legions, to mix themfelves amongſt 
the horſe, and diſpute the prife of fwiftneſs 

T H 5 againſt 
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. againſt the... horſe themſelves. : Thus although 
Pompey ſurpaſſed him in, number of cavalry, 
his . horſe aſſiſted with this light infantry, no 
longer feared. them, but in a rencounter defeated 
_a;confiderable number, and killed one of the 
Savoyard deſerters. When Cæſar knew that 


his troops were full of their former ardor, and 


= 


£9 


* 


that they wiſhed for nothing but to attack the 


«© us defer our march and think of battle. It 


is what we have wiſhed for a long tim 
Let us not flip the favourable opportunity 
„which preſents itſelf. - Perhaps our enemy 
will not be always in this ſentiment, and we 


«6 may 
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« may have 4 Aiffeulty to ind Again, fo con- 
« yenient a ſeaſon.” Alter this thort ſpeech, 
he diſpoſed. his army, and led hid troops to the 
field of battle. * ger 1 
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Pompey is dre to give battle againſt 
his judgment.” His 9 05 worth 
 Labienus, "Prefoges. "OR 


OMPE V could hold out no 555 againſt 
the inſtances and murmurs of his officers. 
| They had at laſt ſo determined his reſolution of 
giving battle, that he promiſed them the entire 
defeat of Cxſar's troops. It was in a council 
of war, where all the ſenators aſſiſted, that he 
ſpoke to this purpoſe. I know well chat the 
* execution of my promiſe appears difficult to 
* you, but you will not doubt of it, when I 
e have explained to you the means. I am pro- 
* miſed by my cavalry, that they will attack 
in flank the enemy, before they can diſcharge 
ve they Mi ear Thus we ſhall gain the victory 


'C wi ding our legions, or its coſting 
&« us. gue. drop o of lood. As you know the 
* advantage which the number W440 valour of 


* our 5 haye, above that of the enemy, 
© T' do not doubt but every one will make him- 
„ ſelf ſure of. ſucceſs, and prepare himſelf 
20 R for che battle, Which has been the 
H 6 « defire 
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<« you will maintain the Neuen Which the Whole 
4e world has conceived. of your, valo I 
bienus ſpoke after this many things in Bk 8 
of Cæſar's troops, and with high adulation of 
_ Pompey... Do not think, ſaid. he. that Gerte 
< are the ſame ſoldiers that conquered ul, 
“ and overcame the Germans. I affifted on 
all thoſe occaſions; and advance nothing 
© which I am not well informed of. Scarce 
any of thoſe veteran troops now remain. 
„ Many are fallen in battle; the rye 
6 ckneſtes carried off others, and, ath 
& have retited to their own homes. 5 
troops that you ſee. before you. are new le- 
5 hs,” which he has made in Cifalpine Gaul, 
of the pooreſt ſort of peaſants, the braveſt vf 
© which fell in the laſt battle at Durazzo.” 
Afterwards Labienus took an ' oath, that he 
would never return to the camp, without | being 
conqueror; and exhorted all others, to 
ſame thing. Every one ſwore in turn, and ti 
new kind of oath” redoubled their hope and joy. 
Becauſe, as Czſar ſays, ** A general Io expe- 
* rienced as Labienus, could 17 be f. uppoſed 
ec by them to ſwear a thing, unleſs he 5 
« himſelf ſure of the event.” ns 
time, preſages were not fay orable, ] 
That night which - preceded 
dreamed he was in bs own. thea 
where the people received him with þ 
mations, and that he went afte 
with martial trophies the temple of Vegas the 
£ vidarious. This roy ** the gloty- 4 


I 
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Ceſar, ho derived from Venus the original of 
his. family. R and ſome other authors 
gs od Yew There was ſeen . likewiſe a 
| ining meteor, which kindling bo 
Cola 9. camp, ſeemed ta riſe in the 

dart upon Pompey's; there was! 9 at 225 
break of days. one of thoſe. 7 alarms * 
pey's camp, Which are called panic 285 
the e rler b bad — ace 

whom they called Haruſpex or Squthſayer, — 
had the care of enquixing into futurity, by the 
inſpection of entrails, told him two days before 


the battle, that be foreſaw a change in his a 
2 of e iependl on N e 
0 


1 Lentil 4 


Order "off oats e fe iow | 
generals "ſpeak ' to. their Hur, 0 en- 
courage t Fe 1 


Dourr v., army vp ee | 
P thauſand foot © 5 20 ven thouſand ary 

ich, made. five FER with thoſe cohorts, 
which ATI, "ry Forbes after his de- 


feat in Spam. the legionary cohorts 
were 0 to the number e one hundred and twelve, 


e hich be had left to. guard his camp 
All theſe troops were in three lines, each each legion 
"ORE ONS Fats the firkt ſuſtain by 


158 The His 101 of the © 
the ſecond; and the fecond by the thi 15 "The 


7 battalions were of ſixteen hundred en, chat 
24 were ranged by half cohorts: that i is 6 ſay, tro 
i hundred men in front, and eight The 


Syrian legions had the centre, and Scipio vis 
their commander. The Sp aniſh ng "nd 
the legion from Cilicia, which" were the"prin- 
cipal hope of Pompey,” were drawn ip on the, 
right, under the command of Domitius Enobar- 
bus. Pompey placed himſelf on the left, where 
Lentulus commanded thoſe two legions which 
Cæſar had returned at the beginning of the war. 
The other cohorts” were Haw up in the fame 
order, betwixt Scipio's © legions and the two 
wings. The auxiliary troops, at leaſt thoſe who 
fought in order, ſuch as the Grecians, formed 
the body of reſerve. In regard of others, Pom- 
pey placed them out of the ranks upon the left, 
with his archers; 4lingers, and all his cavalry, 
for his right was fortified with a rivulet very 
difficult to paſs. Cæſar had, eighty | eoborts, 
who, notwithſtanding, did not compoſe more 
than twenty-two thouſand men, ing the 
two cohorts which he had left to guard his camp. 
His army was likewiſe in three lines, and 2 
ſame order as that of Ppmpey. The tenth. 
gion had the right hand of al. The nitith. 
on the left ;' but becauſe: this' Jegion Was Weak, 
the eighth was ſo near, that theſe two egiohs 
almoſt made but one body, with orders to give 
one another mutual affiſtance. The other co- 
horts were drawn up betwixt theſe legions' in 
the centre, where Domitius Calvinus command- 
ed. Bylla commanded” the right, and ny 
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the left. Cæſar put himſelf at the head of the 
tenth legion, whoſe valour he had proof of by 
many experiments, which he did likewiſe to op- 
poſe bimſelf to Pompey, whoſe deſign was to 
flank Cæſar a troops; but he perceived it by the 
order of his battle, and drew ſix cohorts out of 
all his troops, to compoſe of them a corps de 
reſerve. He inſtructed them very exactly what 
they were to do. Eſpecially he made them 
underſtand, that the hope of victory was ground- 
ed in their valour. He ardered beſides this, the 
third line not to march till he had given them 
a ſignal for ſo doing. In fine his cavalry, to the 
number of a thouſand, covered the right ſide of 
the tenth legion. Both the armies being in 
ſight ; the two generals rode from rank to rank, 
to animate their ſoldiers. Pompey repre- 
« ſented to his men the juſtice and merit of 
« their cauſe, the advantage of their number, 
« ſtrengthened by the affiſtance of ſo many il- 
„ luſtrious ſenators, and the victory they had 
already gained at Durazzo. © Cæſar was con- 
e tented with remonſtrating, that he had ſought 
«« all ways of coming to à good accommoda- 
tion, and that he ſeveral times put it in the 
power of his enemy to have ſpared the lives 
of ſo many brave men, and ſuch an effuſion 
„of blood. And as he ſaw his ſoldiers begin 
to ſhew an impatience for action, he imme- 
e diately gave the ſignal of battle ode. 
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CHAP. XLVIL:. | 
Battle of Pharſalia. Boldneſs of Craſi. 
nus. Great battle. Flight of Pom- 
© fey, and defeat of all bis troops, 


Tie was in Cæſar's army a volunteer, 
Called Craſtinus, who had been the pre- 
ceding year primipilus, or firſt brigadier of the 
tenth legion. This man approached Cæſar and 
ſaid: My general, I deſign this day to give 
you reaſon to praiſe me, Whether I ſurvive 
1 the occaſion or not; and then calling to his 
< ſoldiers whom he had commanded, follow me, 
« ſaid he, this is the laſt 1 — will 
% have of acquitting yourſelves of your 

and gain — liberty.“ He a — 
theſe words, followed by about one hundred and 


of the way, acted like men 
by their own direction in the midff 
eer; and after having taken breath a. 
ment, ran up to the enemy, launced 
ir javelins, and drew _ OT, 
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had ordered. Pom 85 eived the diſ- 
charge without diforder:” They ther made theirs, 
and drew their 17 5 Th "peg E battle 
was, Herci es the invincib le, and the but of 
Cæſar's, Venus the N The battle be- 
came a and oy etwixt i many beats 
men, anithated ry, * well as oppoſite 


intereſts. All they gy, was t N back 
their enemy or die e 56 
ſtood, wing bein a . 
noiſe of arms, or he by 


with « oof; it 

wth of oh; S YIG 

in $ Pogi 

of his 5 1 5 0 d 
45: BY 


1 8 Cay 55 


25 2 Corp 15 * e 
march 1 1 EN A 
faces of the 1 
fighting diſconcert 
fear of havin 7 1 
put them, i 15 ifordex ;, and, C: 
the ſame inſtant. broke th 5 
to betake themſelves. to 

more, but gained by s 


mountains. 
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te His ron 5 


ere; All the lin Aingers and arche rs 8 being 
thus abandoned 1. hörſe, were be to I 
after which the Cæſarians 120 9 feigen 
tage, came 10 charge t 
pey's troops. They Ha 1 fo line 1 
their ground with gt nel ſs 105 9 09 
themſelves every U in 0 
Telves abandoned by their. as! 410 now Ola 
made his Ggnal for the a vance of his third ling, 
Thus thele freſh troops, pourin 58 in ups in Phi 
pey 's weatic men, that wry Fer 
by foreighers, who threw bene into; The 
camp, Pillaged what they c Rr me 


male 
off. Pompey's ri ear ae bo 1 Je 
reigne 


In this 5 warn 605 
every 9 Ty re 

11 "he eee , Ae 
diately flung down their ante to have Te, 
which was 58 refu ſed them. But they made 
terrible laughter of others. Pompey ſeeing him 
ſelt, (as he ſaid 2 ds,)- betrayed: 

cowardice, of thoſe” tro0 1 0 E., 
bis 0 1 g's . 


44 e Ser 19 

| into bis | elit, opp 5 5 ar | 
the event of ; in, x 8255 ae Ar, 
"ſaw the cer y 07 Victory; cried oiit to 
ſoldiers, that hy muſt puſh their a 
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and take the enemies camp. Tho” they wete 
wearied with kat and fatigux; for it W low | 
noon; yr ſeeing their general march on foot at 
their head, ht to Fompeyꝰ s entrenchments, 
they durſt not fefuſe to follow him. The cb. 
horts of the guard, and the aiixfliaries of Thrace, 
made a vigorous reſiſtance. But in fine, being 
preſſed on all ſides they gave way, And fled to 
the mountains,” which were'ver Rear. 
took no reſolution, worthy of 5 - 
high 'reputation, he even gave f eder for his 
defence, and when "Czfar's mien had 
paſſed his lines, he eried out, What! are the7 
e eyen in my camp? And getting on horſe- 
back) he ſaved himſelf by the poſtern 125 


flying towards Lariſſa, where he durſt not 
But with the ſame ſpeed” gained the Tea, '\whi 
he embarked on a trading veſſel, "thirty 
gentlemen who had followed him. far found 
every where, almoſt throughout the camp,” the 
cloth laid, with magnificent buffets of plate. 
Lentulus's tent was covered with 1 and other 
foliage, to keep it cool, this -the confi- 
dence they had b preparing for themfelves plea- 
ſures, aſter à victory, which they believed cer- 
tain. He begged öf bis ſoldiers not fo amu 
themſelves in pillage, before they had ace ri 
the victory, which he obtained by his authority, 
and the great reſpect they had for bim. e 
made trenches mediate be Ware of: — - 
that mountain whither the enemy was 

And as it wanted water, he obliged el them 
abandon it, and march towards Lair en 


he ſeparated his troops; he left a part of them 
| as 
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as garriſon of Pompey's camp; Gant; anode 


part, as a guard for his own ;, and marched in 
perſon, with the fourth legion to intercegt_his 
enemies. He drew it up in order of | battle, 
Sauk, fix miles from that place: this is what 
ſhop to 4 s men. They were upon 

Far which had a river at its foot. 
eee e l. 


2 15 Tee . b 
333 2 — — 

'ES Ir re * 
he them in terms full of 


or even pillage their equipage. 
r 
him, and ordered freſh nes to ne 24 
which he 5 


Ah agg wag br we have gra ea 
mire his conduct, valour, activity, and 


the obedience and regard which his troops 
r op.” Hat not in battle above two 
hundred men, which were found thirty 


of his beſt officers. This ſmall number on his 


part ſeems ſurprifing ; for on Pompey's fide there 
were 
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were fifteen thoufahd ſlam, and twenty-fout 
thouſand ſubmitted to Cafar. When he viewed 
the field of battle filled with dead, They 
« would have it ſo, (fajd he to Pollo.) Cæſar 
C after all his great actions had been condemned 
&« to an ignominious death, if he had not een 
cc ſupported the bravery and' fide of his his 
& | brought him one ndred 
and eighty colours, with nine eagles. In fine, 
ſeveral of rhe commanders of 

| periſhed on this occaſion, and Domitius bee 
others was ſlain, by fome of Czfar's horſe, wh 
he was endeavouring to fave Kirhſelf by Might 
over a mountain. 


3 — — — 
C H A P. XLVII 


Po fs to ſea. He rectives 
yon fe. goes to ne 


N the mean time, Pompey having Abandoned 
I the city of Lariſſa, Afrniſſed -all his ſlaves 
__ followed him, and took his way to the ſea, 

i the agreeable valley of Tempe, ſo os 

poets, accompanied only by a Tl 

number of his friends. The 'two tulis's 
were of this number, with Favonius, who either 
out of reſpe& or pity, did him all the kind'of- 
fices of a faithful ſervant, and acquitted " bimſelf 
with ſo good a grace, . obliged 
to — them; 1 could not ſorbear ex- 
preffing his gratitude in a 2 * 
e 
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ſenſe of which is this: ©, That every, thing bes 
& comes a ſincere and generous mind. In this 
condition, very different from that of the pre- 
ceding day, When he was covered with glory, 
Rome in; his retinue, he now found himſelf 
obliged. to ſeek à retreat in a fiſher's cottage; 
where after a few hours reſt, he went on board 
a ſmall, veſſel, to endeavour by that means to 
fein Amphipolis. As be coated cloſe to ore 
is friends perceived a merchant ſhip commanded 
by one Petilius. This was a Roman of the 
order of the people. Tho' he knew not Pompey, 
but by fight only, he had dreamed that he. ſaw 
him in a miſerable ſtate, very different from 
was telling his dream to his friends, one came 
and told him, they ſaw a little veſſel rowing to 
the ſhip, and the perſons on board it aſked ſue - 
cour. Thi obliged him to run up on deck, 
from whence he knew Pompey again. Tben be 
ordered his long boat to be put out, and in- 
viting this general, he held out his hand to 
him to get up, with all thoſe who eee 
him, not daring to inform. himſelf of the dif; 
race, which had driven him to this extremi 
Kbey were already ſetting Gil to, leaye the coat 
when they perceived king Dejotatus on the 
ſhore, who held out his hands far them 40 take 
brought him to them, and Pompey made them 
take the route to Amphipolis. In this place he 
__ ted Ra. "ue RN they were | 
to take, T. eat confidence he had put ig 
ek, I e e 


* 
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the number and courage of his troops, as well 
as his too certain hope of_victory, had hindered 
him _ ta meaſures of preventing the 
calamity he was fallen into, and altho“ he ex- 


CE ſometimes before the diſgraces of 


fortune, yet as ſhe. had never ſurprized him, 
aſleep -as it were with confidence, he. always 
came off with advantage. But on this laſt oc- 
caſion, he had no thought but of certain victory, 
and therefoie his defeat was ſo much — 
as it found him, if I may uſe the 
— and diſarmed l ch bad fortune. Thi 
{till the reaſon of all the falſe- 
be be choke b I, the 2] of this v 1 
withdrew himſelf from the ſea to purſue, C 


in 1 0 en hee ſortune took from 
him e to ſuch a degree, that he for ot. 
to m uſe of thoſe great antages, w 5 h 
were 1 yl A 85 where his army was. 
Tee Fg us, Lzlius, who. 

. ee Vatinius, 

2 0 pac Me ks port: of Brunduſium, 

10 e 71 N had burat above 


n in the Streights and: 
hs,  Pompey's I br aan and: 
ed him from. proficing by theſe, 


235 1985 xelpurce' d I ee 
d. „ paval, He 


ehgns, þ 
puter citizens, a 


to come. to But whe 
8 march, he 


but {Gal e I ES 
; 0 for 4 Lind N 95 c r 


775 | 
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it 
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Pompey "meets: his wife- 7 ng 
2 N efolutron' of 


n 1170 
Achillas, ria. and The be 


22 e king to | put Bim 4% 
_. death. Pompey. rn 


4 Roman. 
Nan brig B. Het 


4 18 ile Sen 2 at M tylene, EE 
of = iſland, with the younget of of 
ompey's letters after the battle 
Durazzo, had given her promiſing 
ſhe was expecking to hear of the. ry or hy 
Czfar, when Pom arriving t, ſent 
a br Mi cd The nelanchal) 
his meſſen 4 his tea 
Cornelia undetftand: m Be i Had ap- 
pened, the fell into a ſwoon 9 n- 
Neri, rm 191 ſenſes; e 
e told her that Pompey ' wal 
which ond hee Wen oy even bort Pit 
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mn K. "She a 


ſole kk. of her 'h 
dat * 
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voured to forget his own anguiſh, that he might 
aſſwage that of Cornelia; and he appeaſed her 
at length by his tender careſſes rather than bis 
reaſons. And yet he could not hinder himſelf af- 
terwards from complaining of the Gods and their 
providence, in diſcourſing with Cratippus, a 
famous philoſopher, who was then at Mitylene; 
it being natural to the pride of Man, to riſe up 
inſolently agamſt God, when he's forced to bend 
to creatures. In fine, Pompey carried with him 
Cornelia, and failed into Galicia with ſome 
veſſels that had joined him. And from Cilicia 
he returned to the iſland of Cyprus, where he 
had the news, that the city of Antioch and 
Rhodes had declared againſt him : 'this made 
him reſolve, after long deliberation, upon re- 
tiring into Egypt. Ptolomy reigned at that time, 
ſon of that Ptolomy, whom Pompey had re- 
eſtabliſhed in his kingdom by Gabinius. This 
is what made him unhappily prefer this country 
to all others, which were propofed to him for 
his retreat. The king was very young, and 
governed by Achillas, who commanded his army, 
by Photinus, an eunuch and his firſt valet de 
chambre, and one Theodotus, his preceptor. 
He was then at Peluſium, with an army which 
he headed againſt his Siſter Cleopatra, whom 
thoſe villainous miniſters had obliged to retire 
from court. Pompey ſent ſome of his friends 
to the king, to aſk of him ſuccour, and a re- 
treat in his ſtate. As this requeſt perplexed 
him, he remitted the affair to his counſel; thus 
the deſtiny of the great Pompey was truſted to 
the hands of three notorious knaves. Photinus 
V.04: & I and 
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2nd Achillas were of different opinions. One 
would have him ſent back again, the other re- 
ceived ; when Theodotus, to ſhew his eloquence, 
nee to prove, that neither of them ſpoke 
according to good policy : * that according to 
<- the laſt opinion, they would have Pompey 
for maſter, and Cæſar, for enemy; but the 
4e frſt wouldlmake enemies of both ; Pompey, 
© <© becauſe he was refuſed, and Oæſar, becauſe 
ce they had ſuffered him to eſcape; that it was 
< better to invite and diſpatch him; by this 
cc means they would gain the friendſhip of Cæ- 
cc far, and be under no apprehenſions of Pom- 
c pey's reſentment:“ adding for concluſion, 
this maxim, which has ſince become a proverb: 
that a dead lion can no longer bite. Following 
chis reſolution, they ſent Achillas, accompanied 
with Septimius who was tribune, and who bad 
been centurion under Pompey, Salvius another 
Roman, and three or four ſoldiers. They en- 
tered into a bark, which brought them to the 
veſſel, where Pompey was with his wife and all 
huis friends. This manner of reception appeared 
to them a bad omen; eſpecially to Cornelia, 
who could not refrain from tears. But as he ſaw 
the king's ſhips already weighing anchor to in- 
veſt his, and that Septimius ſtill ſaluted him as 
general, he reſolved to do with a good grac 
what he could not avoid ; and Fin his band 
to Achillas, who had ſaluted him in Greek, he 


turned to his wife and ſon, repeating two Greek 
verſes, which ſignified : © He that ventures into 


the houſe of a tyrant, becomes his ſlave, oof 
61 
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ec he entered free. Two of his captains. went 
into the bark with him, as well as one Philip 
and Scynes, the firſt a freedman, and the other 
one of his ſlaves. As the paſſage was pretty 
long from the veſſel to the ſhore, and no body 
ſpoke to him, Pompey - addrefling ' himſelf to 
Septimius, who ſtood up according to the Roman 
diſcipline, which permitted no ſubaltern officers 
to fit down in the preſence of their general, ſaid 
to him, that he believed he had ſeen him for- 
merly. Septimius anſwered only by a ſign of 
the head; which obliged Pompey to take out his 
tablets, to read over the ſpeech he deſigned to 
make to Ptolomy. In the mean time, the bark 
coming to ſhore, ſeveral of the Egyptian ſoldiers 
ran to meet it; and as Pompey gave his hand 
to Philip, that he might more eaſily get up, 
Septimius from behind ran his ' ſword quite 
through his body. He fell by the wound, and 
ſeeing Achillas and Salvius running to him with 
naked ſwords, be covered his head with his robe, 
and without giving any mark of weakneſs, he 
offered himſelf generouſly to their ſwords. At 
this terrible ſpectacle all, who were in Pompey's 
veſſel, raiſed a general cry of lamentation. But 
a5 the galleys of the Egyptians were advancing 
towards them, the care of their own fafety 
made them for ſome time forget compaſſion, 
that they might ſave themſelves by their ſails, 
and à favourable wind that roſe that inſtant- 
Such was the tragical end of great Pompey, who 
aſter having eſcaped ſo many dangers, in which 
he might have died —— loſt his life _ 
rably 
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rably by the hands of three or four villains, who 
were ſoon after puniſhed for their horrid crime 
by Cæſar. He died aged fifty- nine, on the 

of his own birth day. Tu 


TOE 5 wy 


— 8 b * 


CHAP. L. 


Philip, Pompey's freedman, ; pays him 
His laſt duties. Fatal adventure if 
Lentulus. 


— a 


; FTE R they had cut off the head, the 

body remained ſome time upon the ſhore, 
expoſed to the curioſity of Egyptian ſoldiers. 
After this his freedman, who -never left him, 
carried it to a retired place. where he waſhed it 
in the ſea, and covered it with his own cloak. As 
he was getting together ſome planks of an old 
| ſhip, to make a funeral pile, there came to him 
an old man, a Roman who lived in Egypt, and 
had ſerved formerly under Pompey: Who art 
thou, (ſaid he to Philip,) who makeſt this 
<< preparation for the funeral of the great Pom- 
«© pey ? Philip anſwered, that he was one of his 
£ freedmen. Ah, (replied the old man,) thou 
<< ſhalt not have alone this honor, and I beg of 
% thee to let me have a ſhare of ſo religious 
and juſt an action, that amidſt the diſpleaſures 
of my baniſhment, I may have at leaſt this 


$5 comfort, of touching and putting * — 
| „ funeral 


* 
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« funeral pile, the body of the greateſt captain 
« Rome ever ſaw.” They thus did him the 
laſt offices to human nature, and this melancholy 
ceremony had ſomething ſingular in it. Len- 
tulus who came from Cyprus and knew nothing 
of Pompey's piteous death, came to this place 
in a boat. The fire gave him curioſity, and he 
made his boat draw near, that he might ſpeak 
with Philip, whom he did not yet know. 
« Who is, (ſaid he to him) with a melancholy 
reflection in himſelf, the unhappy perſon who 
„has finiſhed his deſtiny in this place? alas! 
added he with a ſigh, is it poſſible this can 
& be the great Pompey?” When he was got 
on ſhore, he learnt from Philip, that his -con- 
jectures were but two well grounded; and his 
grief and aſtoniſhment keeping him too long 
in the place, he was ſurprized by ſome Egyptian 
ſoldiers, who led him to the king, and he was 
put to death in priſon by his orders. Cæſar 
afterwards built a magnificent ſepulchre in this 
place, with a temple, which he named the 
temple of Indignation; and it is probably this 
place, which travellers call Pompey's pillar. 
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Cæſar purſues his victory. Caſſius ſur- 

renders with his fleet. Cæſar lands 
in Egypt. Tiſolence of Pbotinus and 
Achillas. . FA 


N the mean time Cæſar, who knew that all 
the hopes of his enemies conſiſted in Pom- 

— perſon, purſued him with his ordinary di- 
ligenee, at the head of bis horſe, and gave 
orders to one of his legions to march after him. 
As he underſtood at Amphipolis, that Pompey 
had left Greece, he reſolved to paſs over into 
Aſia, but wanting proper veſſels, he put what 
troops he had on barks. Fortune, on this occa- 
ſion, once more ſhewed that ſhe would have a 
ſhare in his elevation. Caſſius, who was retiring 
into Aſia with a fleet of ſixty large ſhips, found 
himſelf. amongſt Cæſar's little veſſels; and this 
man, who had afterwards the aſſurance to kill 
bim in the midſt of Rome, could not have 
wiſhed for a more favourable opportunity of dif- 
patching him with honour. Cæſar was not in 
chndition of making any reſiſtance, notwith- 
ſtanding he failed up to him as a conqueror, 
which ſo aſtoniſhed Caſſius, who otherwife was 
very brave, that he went -into his long-boat, to 
fling himſelf at the feet of Cæſar. He gave up 
into his hands all thoſe ſhips he commanded, and 


aſked of him no other favour but his life, * 
— WO 
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the ſame ſubmiſſion as if he had been conquered. 
Cæſar granted him it with his uſual clemency, 
and failed into Afia ; where, after having given 
ſome orders, and having hindered the ruin of 
the famous temple of Diana of Epheſus, which 
Appius had a mind to plunder in the name of 
Pompey, he underſtood that Pompey was retired 
into the iſland of Cyprus. He no longer doubted 
but his deſign was to go into Egypt ; and not to: 
give him time to fortify himſelf, he paſſed over 


to Rhodes, where he embarked with two "4H 


which were now reduced to three thouſand 
hundred men, with eight hundred horſe, | 
theſe forces were but ſmall, the confidence 
had in his victories, and the high reputation 
they had given him, aſſured him of being feared. 
and obeyed every where. Thus he failed dig 
realy for Alexandria, without waiting for the 
reſt, of his trbops, but left orders for them to 
follow him immediately. He learnt on his 
landing the tragical end of Pompey, whoſe 
head Gay preſented him, with a ring which was 
his ſeal, according to the uſe of that age. This 
melancholy ſpectacle, that friendſhip he had for- 
merly entertained for Pompey, and the humbling 
picture of the miſeries of the greateſt men, 
made him burſt into tears. He turned away his 
face with horror, and bid him who brought him 
that mournful preſent, withdraw from his fight. - 
He only kept the ring, on the ſtone of which 
was engraved a lion holding a ſword. And 
after this made his entry into the city as Roman 
conſul. The ſoldiers who were in garriſon 
were offended, becauſe he made the axes be car- 
I 4 ried 
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ried beſore bim, and ſaid that this action was in 
contempt of regal authority; which gave riſe 
on the following days to. ſome inſurrections, in 
which ſeveral Roman ſoldiers were ſlain. This 
obliged Cæſar to ſend new orders to his troops 
of joining him quickly; for contrary winds 
obliged him to continue where he was. He 
drew to him by preſents and promiſes, ſeveral 
cf Pompey's foldiers, who were diſperſed in that 
kingdom ; and writ to his friends at Rome ; 
„That the ſweeteſt of all the fruits of his 
4 victories was the pleaſure be took daily in 
Having the lives of ſome of thoſe who had 
«© born arms againſt him.” In the mean time, 
to ſhew a greater confidence in his fortune, he 
made great feaſts, and aſſiſted at the conferences 
of philoſophers, of which that city was full. 
But Photinus, who was returned to Alexandria 
with the king, gave him daily new proofs of his 
wicked intentions. He had written to Achillas, 
who commanded the army, to come to Alexan- 
dria, and this ſuccour rendering him inſolent, 
he ordered ſpoiled corn to be given Cæſar's 
men. Nay one day, when Ptolomy treated 
Cæſar in his palace, he ordered ſervices or courſes 
to be brought in earthen veſſels; ſaying, that 
thoſe of gold and ſilver were pawned to pay the 
king's debts. The reaſon was, becauſe Ptolomy's 
father owed Cæſar eight hundred thouſand 
crowns, three hundred thouſand of which he 
remitted in favour of his children ; but demanded 
the remainder for the neceſſities of his preſent 
affairs. And Photinus replying upon this, that 
be would do better to think of his other — 

of 
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of greater importance; Cæſar anſwered, ** that 
« he would not take advice from Egyptians.” 
In fine, the infolence of this eunuch, which 
ſhewed itſelf on all occaſions, and perhaps the 
Teputation of the extreme beauty of Cleopatra, 
obliged him to declare, that he would take cog- 
nizance of the difference betwixt the king and 

his ſiſter, as being the chief of the Roman ma- 
iſtrates. For Ptolomy the father had named 
y his will for his heirs, the eldeſt of his two 
fons, and the eldeſt of his two daughters ; and 
conjured the Roman people by the Gods, and 
that alliance which was betwixt them, to exe- 
cute this teftament, of which he ſent a copy tb 
Rome. It was on this that Czfar grounded his 
proceeding. But whilſt he entered into the de- 
tail of this affair, Achillas came to Alexandria: 
at the head of his army. Theſe troops were 
formidable, both by their number and valour. 
They were compoſed partly of the old ſoldiers: 
of Gabinius, the moſt of them had been mar- 
ried in Egypt, and had contracted the manners. 
and cuſtoms of the Egyptians; and partly of 
Syrian robbers, banditti of Cilicia, and other 
neighbouring provinces, with baniſhed perſons, 
and fugitive flaves, who found a ſure retreat at 
Alexandria, provided they would take on in the: 
troops, and had a certain protection from their 
fellow ſoldiers, who were ſure of ſnatching them 
from the hands of their maſters, if they en- 
deavoured to recover them. Theſe troops by a 
monſtrous licence, but cuſtomary to ſuch ſort 
of men, hadi the power of demanding the death: 
of miniſters, of pillaging the poſſeſſions of. the 
TY. rich, 
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rich, under pretence of their pay, 
and by revolts and tumults even of dipl Mag 
or making kings. There were beſides theſe, 
two . old horſemen, exerciſed in all the 
wars of Alexandria. They had placed old Pto- 
lomy upon the throne, had killed the two ſons 
of Bibulus, and made war a long time againſt 
the Egyptians, 


CHAP. III X 
* fertiſies himſel If in Alexandria. 
He is attacked by Achillas. He ſeixes 


on Pharos. Cleopatra inſpires him 
with love, He ts gebe ty the 


_ Egyptians. 


ASAR, who knew the valeur and expe- 
rience of theſe not finding himſelf 
ſtrong enough to fight in open field, took care 
to fortify thoſe quarters of the city, where his 
legions were, — make ſure of the king's per- 
fon. He likewiſe deputed, in the king's name, 
Dioſcorides and Serapion to the army, who were 
the principal friends of old Ptolomy, and had 
been ſent formerly ambaſſadors to Rome. But 
Achillas inſtead of giving them audience, ordered 
them to be attacked; ſo that one of them was 
killed upon the ſpot, and the other ſaved his 
life by feigning death. Aſter this violence, Cæ- 
far fortified thoſe * of Alexandria, hither 
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his troops had retired, who were attacked on 
the following day by thoſe of Achillas. Cæſar's 
ſoldiers ſupported this firſt aflault, and drove 
back their enemies. Their principal deſign was 
to ſeize on fifty ſhips and twenty-two galleys 
that were in the port. This obliged Czar, after 
a very long and obſtinate battle, to poſſeſs himſelf 
of Pharos, and ſet fire to the ſhips, The flames of 
which being driven by the wind to ſome neigh- 
bouring houſes of the port, conſumed by a miſ- 
fortune which can never be ſufficiently deplored, 
that famous library of the kings of Egypt, com- 
poſed, as ſome authors have written, of ſeven 
hundred thouſand volumes, The Pharos was a 
tower of ſurprizing height, raiſed upon that 
iſland, which. e the port of Alexandria. 
This tower was built with ſo much art and mag- 
nificence, that it has always paſſed for one of 
the ſeven wonders of the world. This iſland 
was full of houſes, and joined to the continent 
by a bridge at the end of a mole, which was 
very narrow, and eight hundred paces long. 
The taking of this poſt rendered Cæſar maſter 
of the ſea; but it was cloſely beſieged on the 
land fide by the troops of Achillas. Beſides, 
the people of Alexandria were againſt Cæſar, 
and without that reſpe& which they had for the 
perſon of their prince, they would ſeveral times 
have attacked the palace where they both lodged. 
But Ptolomy being forced by Czfar, appeaſed 
their inſurrection by his preſence. Cæſar, that 
he might have only thoſe enemies to fear that 
were out of the palace, had diſpatched Photinus, 
and had ſent. for * whom he would 


marry, 
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marry, as he ſaid, to her brother, according to 
the cuſtom of the Egyptians, and the order- of 
their father's teſtament. "This eunuch was killed 
in going from a feſtival, he had been at with 
the king, under pretence that he had conſpired 
againſt the life of Cæſar, and deſigned to fteal 
away young Ptolomy, and carry him to the 
camp of the Egyptians. This was not without 
foundation. Ganimede, another eunuch, had 
carried off Arſinoe, the youngeſt of Ptolomy's 
fiſters, had made her be acknowledged 72. 
and it was in her name that Achillas made war 
gainſt Cæſar. But this enterprize, which had 
at firſt perplexed him, turned at laſt to his ad- 
vantage. * could not bear, for any 
long time, the credit of Achillas amongſt the 
troops, and he got him murdered that he might 
be declared general of the army. During this, 
Cleopatra came to Cæſar with great danger, 
but the ſubtlety of her wit and underſtanding 
ſaved her. She embarked in a ſmall veſſel with 
Apollodorus one of her domeſtics; and when 
ſhe was arrived by night at the foot of the caſtle 
of Alexandria, this man folded her up in ſome 
baggage of his own, took her on his back, and 
thus decewing the Egyptian guards, he carried 
her into Cæſar's preſence. It is ſaid that this. 
mark, which ſhe gave of ber intriguing wit, 
contributed very much to kindle that warm 
_ paſſions which he had for this princeſs: at leaſt, 
Plutarch ſays it was ſo. But in reality, without 
this invention, wherein the fave had the greateſt 
part, Cæſar was too ſenſible of the charms of 


\ beauty not to de touched with that of — | 
| —_ She 


2 


{ 
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She was then in the flower of her youth, and 


one of thoſe ſprightly animated beauties, whoſe - 


every feature has ſome peculiar charm. Theſe 
advantages of body were heightened, by ſuperior 
wit, and ſo ſoft and melting a voice, Far it 
alone, without the aſſiſtance of her eyes, which 
had the brighteſt ſplendor in them imaginable, 
raviſhed and tranſported the hearts of all thoſe 
who heard her. Cæſar eaſily yielded her his, 
who had not even been able to defend it againſt 
Mauritanian queens . He loved her paſſionate- 
ly, and immediately declared himſelf for the 
intereſt of this. princeſs. Ptolomy knew' ſoon 
that Czfar inſtead of judge betwixt himſelf and 
ſiſter, was become her advocate, and that this 
change was the effeck of love. The uneaſineſs 
he ſhewed at it to the people, made them once 
more riſe in arms. But Cæſar obliged him to 
put an end to this revolt; and as Roman conſul 


and tutor of young princes, he read in a great 


aſſembly the will of Ptolomy their father, and 
promiſed to ſee it executed. In this time Ga- 
nimede, to ſignalize himſelf in his new employ- 
mefit, undertook a great and difficult work, 
which had he ſucceeded in, muſt have ended. 
the war in his favour. The city of Alexandria, 
if I may uſe the expreſhon, was built upon a 
ſort of vacuum, by the quantity of caverns and: 
ciſterns made to receive the waters of the Nile; 
which are excellent to drink, when they are: 
cleanſed from the mud and ſlime which the 
river brings down with. it, but cauſe a great 


* Eunole, wife of Bogud, king of a part of Mauritania. 
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many diſtempers among the poorer oy 
| when they are forced to drink them by nec 
as they find them. Ganimede. was maſter 0 
the Nile, which came into that part of the ci 
which the Egyptians: "ofleſſed.. H e ſtopt up oF 
the canals which conveyed the water on that 
ſide where he was maſter ; and raiſed afterwards, 
by wheels and other machines, a great quantity 
of ſea water, which he made run by channels 
into that quarter, where Cæſar received his 
freſh water. Inimediately the firſt ciſterns were 
ſpoiled by this ſalt water: which cauſed a 5 
aſtoniſhment in Cæſar's advanced guards; when . 
they compared the taſte of the water they 
drank, with that of thoſe ciſterns that were not 
ſo near the enemy ; but at length theſe laſt were 
found tainted as well as the others. This ac- 
cident almoſt drove them to deſpair, they mur- 
mured among themſelyes, and acccuſed Cæſar 
of obſtinacy, for 4 ching at the ſame time 
againſt men and elements. But he raiſed their 
| 15 pirits by his diſcourſe and authority; and or- 
dered wells to be dug along the ſhore which 
he was maſter of, * he de found freſh water 


| in plenty. 
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CHAP, LII. 


Color receives fliccours.' Naval hath, 
Dijorder among Caſor's troops upon 
the mole. He | aves himſelf by ſiuim- 

ming. He reſtores their king to the 

Egyptians, who declares war | again 


Him. 


fourth legion 

came to his ſuccour, and landed a little 
above Alexandria. Cæſar went to meet them 
with all his veſſels, and was attacked in his re- 
turn by the Egyptian fleet, which he beat with 
the aſhſtance of ſome * 


IN the mean time n 


commanded the veſſels w 
turned the advantage on the ſide of the Romans, 
who took two 2 „and ſunk other 
three of them. "The reſt ſaved themſelves under 
the mole of Pharos, becauſe Cæſar was only 
maſter of the town. This obliged him to make 
the iſle and mole be attacked at the ſame time, 


by 


2 
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by ten cohorts of light infantry, and by Gauliſh 
horſe which he had choſen out of 'all his troops. 
The attack ſucceeded at firſt, The iſle and 
mole were carried, and the Egyptians driven 
beyond the bridge. Cæſar immediately. ordered 
it to be fortified, and ſtopped up with ſtones the 
under part of the bridge, that no bark of the 
enemy might paſs under it. While they were 
buſy in this labour, the enemy came from the 
city ſide to attack the head of the bridge, and 
the ſides of the mole, with barks and boats. 
Cæſar was on the mole in perſon, to animate 
his ſoldiers every where, when a great number 
of rowers and ſailors from his ſhips flung them; 
ſelves upon it without order, fome of them out 
of curioſity, and others out of a deſire of fight- 

ing. At firſt they did their duty pretty well, 
with ſtones and flings; but as the Egyptians had 
obſerved they were in great diforder, they took 
the reſolution of defcending, and attacking them: 
upon this, theſe men flung themſelves as im- 
prudently into their veſſels, as they had left 
them. Their flight raiſed the courage of the 
Egyptians, they preſſed them cloſely with great 
" ſhouts, which aſtoniſhed the Romans who were 
defending the bridge, and believing they were 
already furrounded by the enemy, thought of 
faving themſelves in their veſſels. Their confu- 
fion was great, and the enemy killed at leaſt 
four hundred legionaries in this defeat. Cæſar 
after having made his laſt efforts to keep his. 
men from flight, was obliged to betake himſelf 
to his veſſel. But as he perceived that the 
number of thoſe, who flung themſelves into — 

ve 


re TW N 
veſſel with him, would put it in danger, he 


leaped out, and ſwam with ſo great a preſence 

mind, that he would not quit ſome papers which 
he carried in his hand, nor his cuiraſs which he 
held in his teeth. He ſwam in this manner two 
hundred paces, before he came to his ſhips, 
from whence he ſeat boats and veſſels to the 
ſuccour of his men. Some were ſaved, but his 
own veſlel, as he had foreſeen, was ſunk by the 
number of perſons that were in it, and they all 
periſhed. This loſs only provoked Cæſar's ſol- 
diers, without any way diminiſhing their cou- 
rage: this appeared by their eagerneſs and emu- 
lation in the conſtruction of works, which 
obliged the Egyptians to uſe artifice. They ſent 
deputies to Cæſar to demand their king, ſaying 
that they were weary of the command of a 
woman, and the tyranny of Ganimede, and 
that they would make peace with the Romans 
under the authority of their lawful prince: 
Ptolomy on the other ſide, being thoroughly in- 
ſtructed in diflimulation, and the leſſons of his 
governors, begged of Cæſar with tears, that he 
would keep him with him, becauſe his company 
was more agreeable to him than his own kingdom. 
Cæſar was not ignorant of the treachery of this 
nation, but he believed it becoming his generoſity 
to grant them their prince, that he might either 
win them over by this favour, or fight with more 
glory againſt a king. Thus he reſtored him to 
his army, where this king no ſooner was, but 
he renewed the war with ſo much ardor, that it 
ſeemed, ſays Hirtius, the tears he ſhed at leaving 


Cæſar were tears of joy. In the mean time 
Czſar's 
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Cæſar's ſriends were marching through Syria to 
fuccour him ; and the Egyptians, who had notice 
of this before him, ſought all occaſions of hin- 
dering the convoys which came by ſea. This 
cauſed another ſea fight, where the brave Eu- 
phranor periſhed with his veſſel, for having ad- 
vanced too far, and having been ill ſeconded ; 


but the j joy of this advantage laſted not long 10 | 


the Fgyptians. Mithridates of Pergamus, who 
was very conſiderable by his nobility, credit, and 
great reputation in war, had aſſembled an NY 


in favour of Cæſar, in Cilicia and Syria, and 
came with theſe troops to attack gs 


hich he forced. This city was the * 
Foypt by land, as Pharos. was by ſea: From 
— thridates A towards Alexandria, 
to ſuccour Cæſar: which obliged Ptolomy to 
divide his troops, that he might defend the 
paſſage of the Nile. This river is divided as 
it draws near the fea into ſeveral branches, 
two of which that are the moſt conſidera- 
ble, leave 2 on a tag ſpace of land, 
which the Egyptians ta, upon account 
of its triangular figure, which repreſents. that 
Greek letter. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LIV. 


Mithri dates defeats the Fa up Hr 
* Czfar, who attacks Ptolomy's. 
mp. Defeat of the Egyytians. C. 


forge Me Cleopatra ro. of Egypt 
with 5 


er brother. 


-ITHRIDATES, who was inſtructed in 
the diſcipline of the Romans, ſupported 
the firſt onſet of the Egyptians in his entrenched 
camp; but when he ſaw them retire-in diſorder, 
he made a ſally upon them, and flew a great 
number before they could gain thoſe veſſels they 
had on the Nile. Cæſar and Ptolomy received 


this news at the ſame time, and marched. im- 


mediately ; one to join Mithridates, and the 
other to hinder this junction. The king went 
in his veſſels along the Nile; but Cæſar, to avoid 
a naval battle, made a deſcent above its mouth 
on the ſide of Aſia, and uſing his cuſtomary di- 
ligence, joined Mithridates without the leaſt 
obſtacle — the king. Thus all was reduced 
to the hazard of a battle. Ptolomy was advan» 
tageouſly encamped with the river Nile on one 
ſide, behind him a precipice, and on the other 
ſide a .marſh, There was a river, or rather 2 
canal betwixt the Egyptian and Cæſar's camp, 
The king commanded all his horſe, and a de- 
tachment of choſen troops to defend. this paſlage, 


where the banks were very high. The Romans 
were 
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were driven back ſeveral times, at length the 
ſhame of ſeeing the Egyptians maintain an equal 


battle againſt them, obliged the Gauliſh horſe 


to throw . themſelves into ſeveral parts of the 
canal, that they might open themſelves a paſſage, 
whilft the legionary troops croſſed it upon great 
trees which they had cut down. This courage 
aſtoniſhed the Egyptians. They retired to the 

king's camp, after having loſt ſome of - their 
men. The following day Cæſar having paſſed 
all his troops, ordered the camp to be attacked 
along the borders of the Nile, which was the 
eaſieſt place: on this account the Egyptians de- 
fended it with their beſt troops, and neglected 


all other places which appeared inacceſſible. 


Czfar ſoon perceived it, by the great reſiſtance 
he met with there. He therefore detached ſome 
choſen cohorts, under the conduct of Carſulenus, 
one of the braveſt and moſt ancient of his ſol- 
diers, to attack the camp on the fide of the 
precipice. They found little reſiſtance, ſuch = 
attempt having been thought by them a 
and — 


all probability: 'Thus they entered, 


diſorder all over the Egyptian camp. Ney 
one endeavoured to ſave himſelf, and in this 


fear and confuſion, the king having got into a 


veſiel, was drowned with all thoſe with him, 
who ſunk it by their number. After this victory 
Cæſar found no reſiſtance in Egypt. The city 
of Alexandria was the- firſt to Fart He 
entered 'as conqueror; and pardoned the citi- 
zens out of favour to Cleopatra, whom he 
eſtabliſhed - queen with her younger brother, 
who was called Ptolomy likewiſe, thus follow- 


ing 
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baniſhed Arſinoe with Ganimede. After this, 
he gave ſame days to the love he had for this 
princeſs, and the rejoicings for his victory. 
Some authors relate that he went up the. Nile 
with her, in a magnificent. galley, and would 
have penetrated into Ethiopia, if his army had 
not refuſed to follow him. In ſine, he left her 
with child of a ſon, who afterwards was called 
Cæſarion; and departed from Egypt to go into 
Syria againſt Pharnaces with his ſixth legion, 
all the others continuing by his orders in Egypt, 
to hinder the revolt of this new conqueſt. 


„ 
— 9 
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Cato retires into Africa, and Cicero into 
Italy, where Ceſar pardons him. 
Pompey's ſons go into Spain. Cato 
Joins Scipio and Fuba, Diſturbances 
n bam. abode obs 


OMPEY's death had not extinguiſhed 

the war, but had ſpread it almoſt over all 
the parts of the world. Cato was at Durazzo 
. during the battle of Pharſalia, where he com- 
manded a powerful fleet, and from thence ſailed 
into the iſland of - Corſica. Here he met Cicero, 
who was not. in this battle, and ſeveral other 
Roman ſenators who had eſcaped, among whom 
was the eldeſt ſon of Pompey. Cato, who al- 
ways 
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—— -bimſelf by the fules of bis 
. country's laws, offered the command of the fleet 

to Cicero, who had been -conful ;; but he not 


finding himſelf proper for war, refuſed it. This 
bon ry againſt him Pompey's ſon, and the 


other young men of his party. They drew 
their ſwords upon him, and called him traitor, 
ſo that they would have killed him, if Cato 
had not interpoſed and appeaſed them. He 
fled to Brunduſium, from whence he writ to 
Appius n to 
excuſe him for having choſen an unſucceſsful 
party. And — his brother Quintus by 
ſome motive, which he complains of in his letters, 
though he mentions not the ſubject, had accuſed 
him to Cæſar, and the ſon of Quintus did him 
many bad offices, Czfar pardoned him, and 
treated him very kindly in Italy. . The others 
took different reſolutions, and Cato retired into 
Afric,. where he hoped. to meet Pompey, whoſe 
eldeſt ſon he ſent. into Spain. Caflius us, 
whom Cæſar had left there, had. quarrelled with 
the people, and even his own ſoldiers, by whom 
he was ſo roughly treated, that he was wounded 
n his tribunal. This affair had had great con- 
—.— aences; und Marcellus, though a friend of 
— had declared himſelf againſt Longinus, 
and made war him, when Lepidus ar- 
rived from Cæſar, to examine into. che ſubject 
of their diviſion. Longinus would not obey, 
but as he was retiring n with the booty he 
had made in his province, he periſhed at the 
| Eber. Theſe diviſions gave room to the young 
5 Marcus Emitius, 


Pompey 
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"Pompey of trying the affections of the people, 
and ſeveral Roman ſoldiers, who had a great 

veneration for the name of his father. By this 
means he aſſembled ſome time after a confiterd- 
ble army, whilſt Scipio in Africa had joined 
king Juba, with Varus “, and had put himſelf 
in a condition of renewing; the war in this pro- 
vince, by the affiftance of ten thoufand men, 
which Cato brought him. Pompey's youngeſt 
ſon met Cato upon the eoaſt of Africa, where 
| he was informed of his father's death; this 
he him to put into Cirene, where he paſſed 
winter. From thence he penetrated the 

deſerts of Lybia, after having provided him- 
ſelf with proviſions, water, and above all, 
with men called Pilles, who cured by ſucking 
the bites of ſerpents, of which theſe deſerts are 
full, and who had the art of charming their 
_ It was in this journey of ſeven days, 
that Cato ſhewed his admirable conſtancy, for 
he always marched at the head of his troops, 
and drank the laſt, though the reſt of his army, 
by the impatience of their thirſt, ran to quench 
it in thoſe wells they met with in. the, deſerts, 
In fine, he arrived in. Scipio's and Juba's camp; 
but the inſolence of this, barbarous king diſ- 
guſted him ſo, that it obliged him to retire to a 
city called Utica +, aſter leaving his troops with 
Scipio, which with thoſe, of” uba, formed. a 
formidable body againſt Cæſar. Beſides he had 
informations of diſturbances in Rome, 
whither he had ſent Antony, in quality of ge- 
neral of horſe; this was the next dignity to that 
#* Attius, F A city of Africa, of 
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of dictator, and gave Antony an abſolute com- 
mand in the city, while he was abſent. Do- 
labella *, friend of Antony, who was then tri- 
bune of the people, and in Cæſar's intereſt, had 
taken it in his head to make void all former 
contracts, which they called at Rome 

new tables. Antony at firſt ſupported his de- 
ſign; but as he had ſome ſuſpicion, that Dola- 
bella ſaw his wife a little too familiarly, he-di- 
vorced her, and he joined himſelf to ſome ſe- 
nators who oppoſed the tribune. They were 
both young, bold, proud, and of high birth, fo 
their diviſion had fatal conſequences, and they 
fought for it in the public ſquare. or forum, 


where after a 8s battle, Dolabella was fairly 
worked. 


CHAP. LI. 


Cæſar goes into Afia, and . againſt 
4 Fan, whom be defeats. F 


HIS news very much afflicted ef, 

who feared theſe diviſions might ruin his 
party, and that the inſolence of his officers 
would render him more odious to the Romans. 
He knew likewiſe, that thoſe ſoldiers he had 
ſent -into Italy, had loſt all 7. diſcpline, 
and that his preſence only could 
back to their duty. Thus * Gel 6 to —_ 
- A tower into Aſia, to eftablith peace in theſe 


Cornelius. 


provinces, 
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ITS to treat 
for the intereſt of Dejatarus, had ſe 
„troops to Pompey, whom neither 
« aſſiſted with money nor troops; that ſince. he 
© had pardoned- that tetrarch, - Pharnaces might 
* reaſonably hope for the ſame favour ; but 
6 however Czar pleaſed ta uſe him, he would 
© always obey his orders. Czfar anſwered, 
e That this was the true means of the 
« ſentiments of a friend; what they ſaid. of 


«© Dejotarus had no relation with the thing in 


"7ST becauſe none were ignorant that 
or. I. = © he 
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he took not more pleaſure in pardoning the 
e mjuries that were done him in His ohn per- 
'& ſon, than he had zeal in reverigh s thoſe that 
ce were done the republic. reaſon" of 
"this — — Was, becauſe  Phartiaces . Tn 


«His redn by Mabe — — ful 
"men, and — 2 Wong ths of the yo rag 
Cæſar added: at he muſt quit Pontus, 
and reſtore their goods to the R nt? and 
that then perhaps he might receive his pre- 
'6 ſent.” This was a: crown of gold. Phar- 
naces "receiving this anſwer, require) time to 
ſatisfy Him in hat he deſired; but Cæſar per- 
ceiving his artifice, reſdived to "march to him, 
with 1 intent of fighting him, or making ho 
_ obey. He had but four legions with him; 
of old troops, reduced by fatigues and * 
to a thouſand men at mòſt, one of Dejotarus, 
and two of thoſe that had been beaten under 
Domitius. Wich theſe troops he advanced as 
far as Tiela, a city of Pontus, near which Mi- 
thiridates Bad formen defeated the Romans. 
This omen ſeemed ' favourable to Pharnaces, 
who was fon of that king. Thus às Cæſar was 
entrenching himfelf on an eminence, of about 
a thouſand puces from . the «Ang oh camp, this 
prince dut of con mall nut ber of 
the Romans, and thoſe' 85 he had beaten, 
came out of his entrenchments, and attacked 
the Romans. When Cæſar ſaw him in the 
valley, which ſeparated the two camps, where 


his battalions were preſſed eloſe upon one "es 
er, 
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ther, becauſe this place was very narrow, and 
ſuch as Cæſar ſaid, no man of good ſenſe would 
have ever choſen to engage in ; he deſpiſed his 
want of-experience. But when he perceived 
ſuddenly mounted the hill, he admired his bold- 
neſs,. or rather his raſhneſs, and immediately 
gave the ſignal of battle. This furprize cauſed 
at firſt ſome diſorder among the Romans, which 
was encreaſed by thoſe ſeythed chariots which 
were in front. This made the battle very 
bloody. But when Cæſar's men had recovered 
their ranks, and principally the veteran” legion, 
they drove back their enemies, and defeated 
them with ſuch a univerſal laughter, that Cæſar 
could not help ſaying many times, that Pompey 
had been fortunate indeed, in acquiring his 
glory at fo cheap a rate; and meeting with ſuch 
weak enemies. It was on -account of this vic- 
tory, that he ordered at Rome, when he trium- 
phed, this inſeription to be carried before the 
ſpoils: I came, ſaw, and conquered.” In 
effect, this battle terminated' the war. He took 
the eamp of Pharnaces, who fled into the re- 
moteſt parts of Aſia. He abandoned it to the 
plunder of his ſoldiers; and after having ſent 
back the troops of Dejotarus, and-given his orders 
to the neighbouring provinees, whete®he left 
two legions © under Caſſius Vinicianus, and 
eſtabliſhed Mithridates king of Pergamus in the 
kingdom of Boſphorus, who had ſerved him fo 
well in Egypt, he embarked and paſſed into Italy 
with ſuch incredible diligence, that he ſurpriſed 
every body. as 4 | 9 Wo - FEI 
V; Vie $169) CORO, WE WR 
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ce, returns "Into Pray. 2 
| - He afpeaſes them, andre 


. into Afri a. . Sever PI battle... 5; 
4, 441341 

NOM IN G PE ay Cicero and # nt of 
the partizans of came to meet 
him, he received them as if they had always 
been in his intereſt. This moderation, and the 
politeneſs of his behaviour gained him the love 
of the 3 or making Kink 
choſen conſuls but he found not 


_ the prote&ion of that city, 

the advice of his friends, he would. 
legion that had mutinied, and was 
the campus -martius: —— for re- 
volting was thoſe recompences that were pro- 
abies vn. before the battle of Phatſalia. In 
the mean time, Cæſar appeared to them with a 
bold and threatning air, and the ſudden pre- 
ſence of a general, famous by ſo. many 14 
ries, ſo brave and fo well l whpird tha 
with ſuch awe, that they. loſt the power of 


NO He aſcended his tribunal ; and * 


wounds. and lon þ 


arms; 
« I give 5 berty. This anſwer fur- 


oriſed them. They thought that having need 


he would purchaſe their ſervice with 


diſband. them 
point he aimed at. He: 


pretending to 
ben 
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* That this revolt ſurpriſed him the mare, as it 
4 In that legion, which he had Always 
diſti by his particular favours: that 
<0 would ot puniſh them, on account of his 
„% former love, but that he would grant them 
<< all he had promiſed,” and even lands to ſubſiſt 
on, after he had finiſned the war in Africa. 
Rut that he would not have them follow him 
*< -to. that wur, deſigning then ſhould“ 
Kah. Tita laſt expreften 


— to — 
every tenth man after drawing 

be put to death: This ſubmiſſiom ſothaoughly 
appeaſed-him; that he leave terfollow;, 
and thus came glory uff, in fo: hazardousw 
cafe; by his reſoſutioi amdipolicy: - Calar: made 
but a ſhort ſtay at Nome aſter this action. And 
when he had: orderiand tranquillity 
in the city; and leſt Anton to command: in it, 
he haſted by great mareties! to Sicily. - He! 
would: not: enter into any town. - But to ſhew 
the impatience whichibe had to paſa into Agric, 
He. encamped on ti dhort ſo near the fea, thut 
id Haves waſhed the foot of his tent- Ihongh 
me winds were contrary, he did: not ſuil df em- 
barling All the ſoldiers he had with him, via 2 
legion of new raiſed troops, with fix-hundred 
a veteran one arrived, with two thouſand horſe; 
. this vbliged him to make all his fleet ſet ſail, 
which he joined - ſoon after, having left orders 
with Allienus, preetor of Sicily, to ſend the other 
DN as. ſoonm as they ſhould: arrive; As the 
troops 


* 


* 
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gions, one. hundred 
ſeveral ſhips,! 


a, dame f 

his letters to Scipio. Cefar, who Wald not a- 
tagk, thiv; place, matched along. ther-coaſt ta- 
wards Ruſpinum, being -conftantly: attacked by 
his enemy, who had made a: ſally a and it was 
upon one of theſe occaſions, that thirty Gauliſh 
horſe heat «wo. thouſand Moors, and. drove them 
to the very gates of Hdrime nun. He. durſt. nat 
quit the ſeas, in the uncertaintꝭi hea dn tha 
fate gf the: reſt of his fleet. LThougabhe had 
ſent. out ten weſſeli toi baveynews: df it,, and 
taken the city Lepta, ſrom wibence heide 
great proviſions, he: returned to the ſea coaſt of 
2 4 Ruſpinum,. 
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Ruſpinum and embarked with fix old cohoHy' 
without difcoveritg his defign. When they pers 
ceived his abſenee in the camp * „the ſoldier w we” 
coaſts: and his good fortune made him meet 


der his/defeat of all. bi enpe 


took by the neck one that was flying with a 


legiunary ee) and-brought bim back te fg 
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firſt xanks. In fine, a ſoldier of the tenth le- 

gion, having lain with a ſpear the horſe of La- 

—. who inſulted him, Cæſar took the time 

that they were reſcuing Labienus, and made his 

be, ae ee, 2 ule trough 
: 7 8 


3 ——— _—_— N 
were not to take from Scipio their general, the 


made them very 
e to remove their furthars 


« reaſonings about the events be 
I. 1 me, ae 


1 
ed I but. Boge, 15 of à part of Mau- 
ritania, and Sittius a Roman. eſtabliſhed in Africa, 
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with ſeveral ſoldiers of Marius, had entered is 
kingdom, and made ſach prögreſe in it, chat 
they obliged him to return. "Fhus the war was 
carried on betwixt two Romam generals; and 
Cæſar who forgot — 7 "that might advance 
his affairs, knowing he popula? op opinion was, 
that the Scipio's aire fate triumph in Afric, 
choſe amongſt his troops a man of ietle repute, 
but who bore — name, with the firname of 
galution and iſſued all orders in his name, 29 if 
he had been the true general. In the mean time 
he fatigued the enemy by different motions, 
but Bays took care to enttetich® himſelf ;- and 
beſides filling his ramparts with all miffive*wea- 
pons, he fixed pointed ſtaves in the ditches; 
in this condition he ſuffered the inſults of Scipio, 
who often preſented him battle; yet Cæſar con- 
tented himſelf with ſending out his horſe, —5 
iving his orders with ſo much” tranquillity,” 

e never quitted his tent. And becauſe his 
foldiers were not accuſtomed to war,” de himſelf 
took the pains to in them pe , to 
ſhew them how they were to bear the 


ack 
of an enemy, and in what manner ey bee to 
make their retreat; the time of attacking; and 
that of returning to their ranks. In fine, all 

the * exexciſes, with the fame care Us it 
may be ſuppoſed fed Cæfar would infttu@ his own 


army. But yet he did not forget to call in fo- 
reign ſuccbufs, and ſent perfons into different 
places, excuſing none who delayed to perform 
his orders. At length Allienus ſent him from 
Sicily two old legions, eight hundred Gauliſh 
horſe, and a mon archers or flingers, who 
came 
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came. happily:to; Ruſpinum. Wit this ſuccour 
Cſar. — — _ 
towards — — 


with title — ta one ud 

Czfar's cavalry ſuffered much on want of forages. 
and were forted do feed thein hurſe with tlie: 
moſſyn gyais of the ſoa - aſt, which they waſhed 
to take out the ſalt and mixed with it a littie 
dogs tooth: the legions, hing Hrought with 
dem no tents;\. lodged: in ven bel haareoks. 
This inconvenien voodauſpdos 


% it 
—— Bhi 
fel}; upon their — haily 


which wounded ſeveral, and overthrew with the 


wind- mary ef their barracke,- o- th he paſſed 
the whole night covered only with their bucklers. 
Yet nothing; diminiſhed their n for their 
general; for ſome old foldiers having been taken 

at Thapſus in and, br 
the wa off ey ran onde 2 
they refuſed to a man to folldw m, and thoſe 
rather to be cut to pieces by the order. of Scipio, 
than ſuffer the ſhame of being called deſerters. 
In the:mean _ Jubz ſolli cite ſby the 
letters bfiSoipoy ant} urra to 18 
fendlihisbkingdm; arrived with three: legions, 
eiglir hundred dull backer r aul ana _ 
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number of light ihfantry, with thirty: elephants. 
His — courage of Dopio's: 
— — hs bans — 
ſelf Roman'officers; and: 
treated them ' withit © hey attacked. 
— — OA Mt ſent to 
the war, and oftentimes diſturbed their works, 
till one day-Juba, Scipio, and Labienus, at the. 
head ef all "their: -.came' to inſult the 
legions in the'i fight of the camp. Cablar's 
horſe were obliged v0: give ways. due the legion 
up their arms; and 
good order, — — 
to che battle; that without @: —— 
22 uuſt, and ——— night, 
und Labienus had fallen into Cefar 's 
hands, and nen horſe had — — 
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up a whole Ap wälb his .cquipage:and-bqules; 


<5..of. them according. to; juſt — diſci- 
<<. pline. Ichus you Awienus, who have ſtinrad 
<<. up the ſoldiers, who awed. allegiance to Rome, 
6+. againſt the republic, who have committed a 


E. well as tomy ſervices.nce in dend of f n 
46. filled a veſſel — — 
and deprived the republic of fo many 
<< able perſons, I baniſh you from my 
<<, and command you to leave Aſtic, 


ve.;yourſelf as far as poflible. - 2 
0 Font a ſeditious tribune and 


af 
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$5, ing ſeditions againſt your general, ralber t 
4 to ſhew the modeſty of men of honour ;. 1. 
clare you. unworthy of ever commanding j 
« L and order you this moment 2 3 
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e depart from Africa. le He immediataly put: 
them in the hands of ſome centurions, and with- 
out leaving any but a ſlave to.cach, he made; 
them-.embark upon different ſhips. Qn the 
other Rae: Tuba wh — gave law in the other 
party, and made an arrogant: uſe of it, auen in 
regard of. Scipio himſelf, obliging him to: qur̃t 
his: pusploo t of arms, which was the mark 
of a pieſented every. day: his troops: in 
order o battle before Cæſur s camp uo thought 
himſelf engaged by honor to — — 


ments. Scipio had placed all his legions, and 
thoſe of -Jubaiin frft line, the Numidiati 
ſoot ind the if „ Whoſe wings ſee med to: be 


Saldo, beranfe- che- Elephants were upon the 
right and the left of chem, and behind the ele- 
were the Numidian cavalry. All the 
bridletl horſes and the light infantry were upon 
the right, the city of Ugita — us He 
didithis within deſign of ſurrounding the troops 
of Cwſar,iInCitſar's order of battle, the ferventh 
and iniath gion were drawn up on- tlie leſt; 
the; tWerty- ninck and thirtietk. on thev right, 
wien wur legions in the centre. The- new le- 
gions ſotmedꝭ the fegond line, and le had made 
third which took up bat half we. left of the 


feeond'® line, ' the! (xi doing deßended by hi 
entronehmonts, Be d/Herealhis horſes 
Ada te did ih aalen "#yulb co chem (the 


renth-legioh-was: commanded to 
His kghe i were di ad - intervals 
among chen horfe. Init ien thectwo 
#mies were in fight of one another; at about 
three: : hynedvcdilPaces' diſtanee, from moni to 


hb about 


them. 
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about four &thk in the evening without felt 
ing; which ng aps would wag have happened 
at- all. But Cœſar — —.— a: 
the Numidian horſe fell — Lent 
that his ket: advancin wee, them a 
much eagern a great many wound 
ed, beſides ond Re ein were Er wer dr, 
light infaritry. Nicht hindered the 
of this and Scipio retired Mor np 
with a great deal of joy.” All-Czfar's* thoughts 
aimed Show Gur om ary t an ap- 

prehenſion of the enemy: and e of their 
clohants: And 48 7 Ha ſome” in his on 
camp, he accuſtomed his ſoldiers to 3 
them without fear. He made them — 
thoſe places, where thefe heaſts were the- moſt 
ealily wounded, and ordered the men who fought 
on them; to throw darts without points 
the horſe, to accuſtom thoſe animals to bear 
the ſight of them. In fine, 5 1 gained 
by cheſe exercifes the advantage . 
feared them no more, u hs camp 
ways endeavouting to poſt him(df advanta 
After ſeveral motions and ſome ſkirmithes,, 15 
which Labienus was beat, percelving che enemy 
began to fear the courage of his legions, he 
marched to attack the city of Thapſus, —5 
Virgilius commanded as deputy for Scipio 
ſtrong garriſon. Scipio, fearing ſhould he 55 
this city, he ſhould thereby loſe his reputation 
came likewiſe to poſt himſelf three ages! fri 
Cæſar, where Juba and he entrenched" tidn- 
ſelves in two camps. There was near —_— 
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lake of ater fifteen hund 
from. ON N Es 
[OW- tr. into 
1 


— * then 

æſar s 
ceived. mt ws at oy break: of 9; an ; 
on. for 5 guard, of = 


he en 
73 ent 1 lke-. 
ps be who, c ded his veſſels. delory 
1 5 to leave ſome to defend the paſſage 
| | but advance with the 9 18 e 
Scip A rpg gb ee 
* Lad dei their men, and attack the enemy 
| & fade. wach dhe Joudeſt ſhouts they were. 
Se et gs eee 
Mes, be TOW , ns ront | 
e t and th ere oh, 
five cohorts on the ght the on 3 
with NPI! HOY Ang 'The light, foot - 
iy 40 0 with the 1 As for bimſelf, he 
e the ranks, and animating bis 
N both his preſence and. wo rds, He 
found 1 in 3 of battle Vote +4 ene. 
trenchments,. where 4 part of 17552 A La 
ſtill bard d at lab ur. But at the fi 


army his men began 10 give way. Abe 0 | 
ſide to woe enter e 


ſeen to run Tap. 75 


1 
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the camp and come out again in diſorder, whitch' 
very much animated Cars men. He yet ops! 


poſed their impatience, and ran up to the- | 


warmeſt; when at the ſame time a trumpet on 
the right, without his order, founded the charge 


of battle. Immediately the cohorts ruſhed for- 
wards, in ſpite of the centuribns who withheld | 


them. Czfar perceiving this, gave — 
for the word of battle, glofy and ſucceſi, aul 


eee 


— 1 put d 


zhants 
e 


and trampled 
be br rom the right wing ba 
Forced” their way inte the eam 


— — Guus tofe; — 


= 776” befbes, i Bur \ack 
general, flung down the 


— — 
greater ſpeed — Jabas camp. Clare 


which hach not ae lceady- 
— of it. Thus Scipio's> diſtreſſed aſoldiers 
retired to an eminence, but tho they 
ſign of ſurrendering, and ſaluted as fellow xiti- 
zens Czfar's men, laying: down their! arms,” 
the veterans being 
Lore” by rage, after having wounded ſome 
| ſenators, 


horſe” to be brou t him, charged | 


made a 


heated by blood and tranf- 
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ſenators, and killed others whom theychated, 
put all at laſt without diſtinction to dhe fword 
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UTARGH lays, then fell in this haue 
ty thouſand men. — ad 
den thouſand), nad. * 


by —— IX — 2 
TI {word thraugh his own. body. Juba and; 
Meg war mga rg onde 
falling dy the hani of the: hing, thia prince 
arderei one of: bie Haves to deprive hi him of 
hie. -Afraniveiand- Tauſtus, ſons of Sylla, were, 
— cou n 3 


we and had 
compoſed of thtee hundred [Romans WhO. had 
Joined him He received! the: news of. Scipio's 


defeat by ſome of that general's horſe, Which 
had rallied in pretty good order. And as the 
inhabitants 
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inhabitants of Utiea had always appeared well 
affectionad to Caſar; Cato: to make ſure of 
them, had ordered them out of the city intu: an 
entrenchment. The horſe took this occaſian 
to plunder them, but Cato immediately ran up, 
and by his prayers and authority reſtrained them 
from doing violence. They offered likewiſe to 
follow him, if he would withdraw with them. 
But hel gave them to underſtand; be deligned; to 
bear: a. But: hende had once entered 
again into the city, he fumd their: minds : ſo di- 
vided, and ſo. little ſettled: that he: quittech that 
desgng to take- a: reſolation more coapformable 
te his character: andi that he had 
always i made 2: profefion; af. Notwithftanduig: 
his! eithecan aſteniſhe 
ingo ſedatineſ and He diſtniſſeni the 
horſey'fon fear ey ſnbu comic ſoma new 
outrapess:-:Herenbbrtediſorhe: of! his ſrieri to. 
ſave themſelves by ſea; and others ſuch as L- 
cus, à relatiom of Cæ fn to have recourſe to 
lis clemeney. He recommended his on chil- 
drei to Lucius und made la long | to: 
the/-eldeſt, to! perſuade: hm newer to aneddle: 
with the affairs: of ſo In che 
— 5 —ů for 


on a couch aſter the death of 


| Romas had done de · 
of His 


friends were with 
him, and with them — i The. 
converſution turned upon ph 


and Cato 
maintained this mam, That the truly vir- 
**.tuous were always happy and free; and that 
e the wickey were” always flaves, and conſe- 
« quently 
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<©<..quently-1 He grew ſo enflamed in 
his diſcourſe;3-contrary to his uſual cuſtom, that 
his-friendy*%eaftly: diſcovered there was ſome great 
emotion: in his mind, and that his foul" was 
filled with ſome grand object. They could” not 
forbear ſhewing him the ſenſible grief, and ap- 
prehenſion they had for him: this made him 
change his diſcourſe, and obliged him to feig! 
an attention to 1 and yon ſeveral 


lity &f the — — read ſome 
time in it, he ſought for his ſword, and not 
finding it, he called one of his ſlaves, without 
ſhewing any emotion, and only bid him bring 
2 not obey him; he called 
— — — 
with that one ; 
violently that ho wounded his owh hand, crying 
out at the fame time, he was betrayedsand: 
that his prtended. friends bad, a mind. ĩ0 dejiver' | 
him unarmed to his: enemies. U noiſe, 
his ſon and friends entered his chambas.: , He! 
Ur rao wnmary umeart % Ho lang is it, 
( ſaid he to them) that: you have obſerved. 1 
<< have loſt my right reaſon ? or Why do you 


6 not endeavqur to perſuade me by 9 — 
„ yithout 
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©© without forcing me from my own ſentiments ? 
Turning to his fon, he added: why do 


«6. that I may no be in a ilitity of 


<< defending myſelf againſt Czfar:? for, I have 
<< no need of a ſword. to: end my own life. 
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have thoroughly examined thoſe bool and 
“ reaſons which philoſophy and learning can 
„ ſuggeſt, I need then no farther direction. 
Are ypu ſilent? retire then tand acquaint my 
* ſon, chat at is not his. duty to oonipel me by 
. <5. force, to what he: cannot evince-the obliga- 
„ tion of from reaſon.” Demetrius imme- 
diately deft the — they ſent him his 
word by a young ſlave. He examined if the 
point was good, and the edges ſharp, and find- 
ing it to his wiſh; be laid uit near him, ſaying, 
I am once more in my on power. He took . 
up Plato's: book of: immortality, which he read 
. twice over, and afterwards fell into ſo deep a ſleep, 
that be was heard to ſnore in the antichamber. 
At midnight he called two of his freedmen, 
one Cleanthes a phyſician, and one Butas. He ſent 
the latter to the port, to inform him if all thoſe 
. 'who choſe to embark were gone; and ordered a 
plaiſter to be put uo the hand he had hurt. This 
ſeeming precaution pleaſed greatly his family. 
- Butas came to tell him, that every one Was on 
board, and the ſea very much agitated, He 
ſhewed a great concern for thoſe friends who 
were in the ſhips, and ſent Butas again to know 
; if any were left behind, and needed his advice 
or Aàſſiſtunce. Say n,. began break, wien 
Bus came to him that the ſea was 
calm, and that there was an entire ſilenoe in the 
port. Cato diſmiſſed him; and his ſlave had 
ſcaree left him, but Cato took - his ſword and 
wounded himſelf a little below the ſtomach. 


ho op wound he had before in his hand, 19 
| e 
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the blow: ſo that he did not immediately die; 
but in the ſtruggle betwikt life and death; he 
fell from the bed, and overthrew'a ſmall table, 

where he had been drawing ſome geomettical 
figures. Upon this noiſe his Naves  recentered, 
and the outcries they raiſed, made his it attd 
friends ruſh in. They found him bathed in a 
delũge 57 , is bowels out of his 4 
and their ſurprize and grief were ſo great, that 
they only looked! upon him with)aſtoniſhment. 
His eyes were ſtill open, which ſoon reminded 
his phyſician to get him placed: on the bed; and 
after having put in his bowels, he ſewed up the 
wound. Lato recovered the preſence of his 
mind, and with a rage that had all the ſymptoms 
of the ütmöſt füry; he puſhed away the phyſi- 
cian, tore open his own wound, and even 
rent his very entrails, in which agony he died. 
Thus died Cato, at the age of fiſty- five. 
But tho' this lat action had many admirers, 
yet Brutus, 'who'was his nephew, condemned it 
in a book he writ on purpoſe; and the reaſons 
are very obvious, which ought to make us look 
upon it with horror. Cæſar was of the ſame 
ſentiment, and writ a book on the ſame ſubject. 
When he was told of his death, he cried out 
that Cato had envied him the glory of givin 
him his life; and for this reafon,” added de, 
envy him his death. He pardoned his ſon, Who 
afterwards died at the battle of Philippi, more 
gloriouſſy than he had ved, having ſhewn' too 
ſtrong an attachment to the wife of a Cappado- 
cian prince, Who was called Pfyche, 2 
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Greek ſignifies ſoul, and her huſband, Mgphra- 
dates, which, made the Romans. E chat Cum 


EAP. IX. 
cab. returns fo Rowe. Ye pay of 
magnificence of bis Friumphs. 


TTICA kennen to Cæſar, alter 
death of Cato. — 
bitants; but he put 

in is bans of ae. He b 


5 
and extenſive a country, that ＋ 


nations, and eight hundred cities, which he had 
conquered, 
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conquered, with the laughter of a. million of 
enemies, . which he had deſtroyed in * 
battles. Among the priſoners appeared Ver 
ge torix, who had raiſed. all Gaul ag 2 

omans, and had attacked Cæſar - the ſiege 
of Alexia, being followed by three hundred 
thouſand combatants, beſides leventy . thouſand 
that were in the belieged place. Roman 
ſoldiers followed their general crowned with 
laurels, and with this equipage he marched to 
the capital, the ſteps of which be aſcended on his 


knees, with forty elephants on each ſide, 5 


which bore . magnificent leſticks adorne 
with flambeaux. This ſpectacle laſted till night, 
becauſe the axle of his N chariot broke, 


u the 


is ſecond bee 
Was over 


pleaſed the — "The ding day ent] 12 
defeat of Pharnaces, and the ficht of that king, 
which raiſed an univerſal ſhout amongſt the 
Romans, and cauſed many railleries of the con- 
query I was in. this pope. that this in- 
cription we have mentioned 13 Was 8 
veni, vidi, vici. But on the urth day, the 
ſight of Scipio's pure, Of e and Cato 
himſelf, who was painted g out his own 
bowels, made l Rome burt mts tears and la- 
mentation. Juba's ſon, Who was then very 

, was carried among the priſoners: and 

os prince Ts a bim E 

an 1 man. Au ve a 
Su L £4 
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his father's kingdom, and married him to youn 
Cleopatra, daughter of Marc Antony. In theſe 
ſeveral triumphs they brought the ſum of 4 
five thouſand talents in filver, or in veſſel and 
ſtatues of curious workmanſhip, with a thouſand 
eight hundred and twenty-two golden' c 

which weighed twenty thouſand and fourteen 
pounds, and were the preſents of princes and 


towns aft@r his victories, according to the 


. cuſtom of thoſe times. It was out of this ſum 
that he paid his ſoldiers, vos what he had 
promiſed them in the begin ning of the civil 
wars, viz. five thouſand 7 s to each, the 
double to centurions, and the quadruple to tri- 
bunes and commanders of horſe; and for a re- 
treat to them after the wars, he affigned them 
ſeverat inheritances in different parts of Italy. 
The people likewiſe ſhared in his munificences; 


he dfifibuted to them by head ten buſnels of 


corn, ahid ten pound of oil; and beſides the 


three Nünäred denarii be had promiſed, 5 


added a hundred more, as an 

ordered beſides, in favour of thoſe who: were 
not very rich, that the rent of houſes, which was 
become exceſſive, ſhould be reduced to two 
thouſand "ſmall. ſeſterces, and over the reſt of 


Italy to five hundred © after this he treated all 


the — people at twenty two thouſand tables. 
That nothing might be wanting to the pomp of 
theſe feaſts, he cauſed N the number of two 
thoufand ghdiators to fight before the people, 
amongſt whom appeared Leptenus and Calpenus, 


who had formerly been ſenators ; and this. under 
pretence of MY the funerals of his * My 


as a aha 26 S __ 2a 
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Julia. There een, * following da 
come in all Ie of la 2 a r 
in t parts city, and children of 
the F n ee the centres. 
r and ſur- 
rounded with a ditch full of water; and in this 
place the nobleſt children of Rome exerciſed 
themſelves on horſeback, and on chariots drawn 
by two or four horſes. , At length ſeparated, into 
two companies, they. repreſented a kind of. ſport 
of tournament, 2 was called ludus trojanus. 
To thele diverſions ſucceeded the hunting down 
of beaſts, - which laſted five days, After this 
were exhibited two encamped armies. in the 
circus, conſiſting each of five. hundred ſoldiers, 
twenty elephants, and. three hundred horſemen, 
who repreſented à battle. Tha: Athletæ had 


— two days, that is ay, the wreſtlers 
and. the And. for bor the aft ſpectacle, 
there was a dug in the campus martius, 


where two fleets, of galleys, equipped with a 
thouſand rowers: or failors, gave the people the 
pleaſure of ſeeing a naval combat. - Theſe - 
feaſts drew ſo great a aumber of people to Rome, 
that the preateſt part were forced to encamp in 
ET ſquares, and ſeveral were preſſed to 

” Mare whom wars twa 


* 


on Va ks willed ths {race . 5 "1 
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CHAP. Lxl. 


uae pet geit e Ee N 
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— 


URING theſes dere ding TE ſons of 


Pompey ſtrengthened themſelves in Spain; 
— as theſe people ſtill loved paſſionately the 
memory of their father, they foon got together 


a powerful army. They bad good captains, 


and amongſt the reſt Labienus: th obliged 
Cæſar to go in perſon to oppoſe their progref 
He was then dictator for the third time; but 
before he departed, he would make 4 general re- 
view of all the inhabitants of Rome, as the 
cenſors had done before him. He only found 
one hundred and fifty thouſand familieg, whic 
remained of three hundred and twenty choufan 
upon the liſt before the civil war, ſo Tele 40 


than one half had periſhed by difeord. Cæſar ar- 


rived in Spain ſooner* than he was expected. 
Cneius the eldeſt of the two dr pt 8 
beſieging the city of Uloa, and Sextus the 
was then at Corduba with a ſtrong ary, oy 
Cæſar to raiſe the ſiege; and cauſe Pa in 
Cneius, advanced towards Corduba with thoſt 
troops he had brought, and added to them, 
that army which Pedius and Fabius, his lieute- 
tenants, commanded in that province. 
motion had its effect; Cneius u by His bro- 
 ther's letters, raiſed the ſiege of oa, and came 

2 ta 


3 
5 \ 


> . =» 
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to oppoſe Cæfar, who after having in yain en- 
deavoured to draw him to a battle, marched. off 
to inyeſt Atecua, one of the moſt important 
places of the Pompeian party. Cneius being 
decelved by the fires which Ceſar kindled in his 
camp, a not diſcover his march, but when it 
was no longer of uſe to follow him, he therefore 
retired __ that he might refreſn his 
troops. and afterwards ſeized on the heights 
near Cæſar's camp: but this camp was — 2 well 
enrenchel, that he could undertake nothing 

aint he. een lated + Joog. Lima 
the aged behaved. ntly; this engaged 
Cneius to me Wir orts to throw ſuccours 
into the town.. Fhere were many battles fought 
with pan adyantage ; at laſt; the gariſon ſeeing 
themſelves cloſely, preſſed on, . reſolved on an 
action of the horri -perfidy,, Viz. to 
N the A dn. ea ger 

neral ſally, with a. 2 of forcing the circum» 
vallation 'of Cz e maſſacre was 
executed: 17 the — id nof ſucceed Rowing 


# 2 05 3 : 
5 ch Ye emed t ALAS — — 
taiſed Ain the 1478 Cad Fat. letters 

of 
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of his were found, in which he writ.: « ; That 
« Czfar had with him only raw and unexpe- 
<< rienced ſoldiers ; that he Jurſ not truſt them 
<« tothe hazard of a battle, but that he ſhould 
<<. find means of obliging him to it. Full of 
theſe thoughts he went to encamp n Seville. 
In the mean time Cæſar ſeized | on t o caſtles; 
and knowing that Cneius was encamped in the 
plain of Munda, he marched his army. thither. 
The two generals had an equal impatience for a 
deciſive battle; ; ſo that Cneius drew out his 
8 in order of battle at the break of day. 
His peſt was well choſen upon an eminence, 
the fides of which were defended by the city of 
Munda, and a rivulet or marſhy ground. The 
beauty of the day gave a great luſtre to his 
troops, and eſpecially his cavalry, 'who - were 
compleatly armed; he had the rivulet Gn his 
right, which ſeparated the emigence, on Which 
he was encamped from the plain, v 9 Ons 
five-miles long, and extended even to Calpr's 
eamp; He waited: in this poſition for the enemies 
deſeent-into the plain: and as Pompey's party 
did not march above a mile from the town, 
Cæſar advanced as far as the tivulet. The rules 
of war required that Cneius ſuculd have diſpyted | 
this paſſage,” but his ger | 


elite 5 to them without bazard, 5 


b. His army confified = 5 op y 0 7 


— 
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was on the right, the third and fifth on the left, 
and the horſe drawn up upon the two wings. 
Cneius had fourteen legions : bis light horſe 
amounted to ſix thouſand, with an equal number 
of auxlliaries. Cæſar's ſoldiers murmured that 
they were denied this opportunity of fighting; 
and this delay ſo animated Pompey's party, that 
they advanced to the declivity. Shouts were 
raiſed on both ſides, and the battle began with 
all its fury. The firſt ſhock was ſupported by 
both armies with ſo much vigour, that Cæſar's 
men; who were accuſtomed to victory, abated 
much of their courage. The tenth legion, tho” 
2 diminiſhed, preſſed hard upon that which 
was oppoſed to it; m Foun. x, marched from 
the right a legion port it. During this 
motion Cæſar's 2 . — Pompey 's left 
wink, which received them without Aiforder 3 
ſo that all the troops on _ ſides were now. 
2 ged, and none expected ſafety but by their 
* All authors agree, that Cæſar never was 

in fo great a danger; and he ſaid himſelf aſter - 
rh, % That he had fought at all other 
« for ry, but at Munda for life. He en- 
gaged ſeveral times the enemy himſelf, crying 
out to his men, that they ought to reſcue” him 
and reſtore him to his children, and thereby ſpare 


themſelves the confuſion of being beaten. He 
animated them ſo well by his words; but fo 
much 1 by a thouſand actions of valour, 
that at laſt they overcame, but with great = 
a 


| the troops of Cneius, after they 
killed — thouſand on the ſpot. Cæfar loſt 
W 
en 4 
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All Pompey” s enſigns were taken, * Varus 
and Labienus killed in the battle. Cneius fled 
with one hundred and fifty horſe, to Carteia &, 
from whence he hoped to eſcape by ſea; but he 
was obliged to make to ſhore at the approach 
of Didius, Cæſar's lieutenant; He was imme- 
diately beſieged in a tower, and attacked on all 
fides : ſo that being wounded in the ſhoulder, 
and the thigh, and having his heel diſlocated, he 
was abandoned by his men, and ſlain in a cave 
whither he fled for refuge. The young For 
was more proſperous, for having eſcaped 
Corduba, where he was in the time of the battle, 
he concealed himſelf ſo well that Czſar could 
not find him, or perhaps what ſeems more true, , 
deſpiſed him upon account of his youth. No- 
thing reſiſted — after this famous victory, 
and having given orders and exacted great con- 
tributions. from thoſe cities which had. been his 

enemies, under pretence of puniſhing their re- 
bellion, ind returned to Rome, with an extreme 
pleaſure for havigg at length ſubdued that re- 


public, Which Bs, gf to the greateſt . part 
2 ; e A = 
"ary E 1 $395) oC 8 ; 
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CHAP. LXII. 


1 \ 1 * 


4 returns to * He TA ſeveral 
laws, and reforms the calendar.” The 
exceſſive honors done him, draw on 
K tos LANE of + the Sis 


Joy by the people, who + ſaw with pain, the 
memory of that Po inſulted whom they 
had ſo ardently loved. Cæſar after this applied 
himſelf to the regulation of the ſtate, and = 
doned all thoſe wi who. had born arms againſt him. 
He even .replacet}all Porhpey's ſtatues, and Ci- 
ü this ſub; - 8 IG 
© by repairing Pompey's ſtatues ſecure his den. 
He Dubliſhed ſeyeral laws; ſuch as that which 
regulated the expence of feaſts, which he made 
be obſerved very ſtrictly; another con | 

coaches, ;embrgidered clothes, and pearla, h 
he reſt. mine n ertin gerſegs | as likewiſe that 
kw which the right of a Roman citizen 
_ to. all theſe. who excelled in any illuſtrious pro- 
beſides a great number of very ; wiſe 
—— He preſided in judgments, with a 
wonderful attention, .and', without ever ſparing 
on. guilty, and to ſhew that his care extended 
to every thing, he undertook to regulate the 
ey” » Which was then in great confuſion; 
it 


Put Saft al urn Wende, acoardiig 
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to the eſtabliſhment of Romulus, tho Numa 
had taken care to add two others compoſed of 
ſixty-five days. The year wanted ſtil} eleven 
days and a quarter to its completion, and tho 
they. had ſought ſeveral remedies for this incon- 
veniency, it happened by ſucceſſion of time, 
that their religious feaſts fell out in ſeaſons foreign 
to their inſtitution : as thoſe of the vintage in 
the ſpring, and thoſe of harveſt in winter. Cæ- 
ſar after conſulting upon this head ſeveral ſkilful 
aſtronomers, and very learned himſelf in 
this ſaience, of which ho had written a book, 
be regulated the year by the-courſe of the ſun, 
and divided it into three hundred and fixty-five 
days, with the addition of a da at the end of 
every four years, which is biſſextile. And 
this: is the foundation of that method which 1s 
followed at this day. He added to the ten old 


— — And OF 


| ther with fo great a moderation; chat 
no enquity-after eertain perſons, who 
to pieces his reputation by 3 
As deg ved the elevator of sf 


= 1 of the: Capi ſea into 
85 himſelf. a paſſage through 
aul, Kr i — we bat 


life,” | 
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and they declared his perſon ſacred and inviola- 
ble; they raiſed- him a ſtatue among thoſe of 
their kings ; gave him a tribunal in the orcheſtra; 
a chair of gold in the ſenate; and in fine, at 
all public ſhews in the circus, a-canop) k « wehe 
cuſhion, with the ceremony of —— 45"kt 
the ſtatues of their gods; ee 
8 temple to him, with altars, with a pontif, and 
baltern prieſts. Some authors relate, that he 
2.55 theſe E : but 2 
7 Were v taril given Rim 
ple. But it is certain / roaſt Me 
ſenate, and all thaſe he compoſed" that 
Wein eng . M $0 dee i e 
He was at that time in the temple of Venus 
and whether it was out of pride or ſome other 
motive, he received them ſitting, without riſi 
to go to meet them. Some 'fay; dat 
— bim when e was going de © others 
dat he was: provoked ar Trehatius, who”put 
him in mird of that This hau 
neſs and contempt offended the ſenators; an 
inflamed their reſentment. This made them 
ſrom ſhat moment report every Where, that he 
affected: the: ham of king. He had in effect 
be power; and. dyanted nothing but the name, 
which was odious to the Romans: Cirſar, who 
knew their averſion to this title, avoidec it, and 
id onen day to ſome perſuns who called im 
lord and king imy name is Cæſar. Notwith- 
ſtandings heſ det eſcape : from him ſometintes 
Ae which favoured the — — 
ambition. He was heard 0 fl e, 
00 211 10 79% Gee 19 51 e an 
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% public was no more than a name and idea 
<<. and that Sylla ſhewed that he was 1 
e of literature, when he abdicated the dictator- 
<<, ſhips , All — 
improved, and gabe a great opportunity to 
enemies: two adventures which happened after- 
wards, contributed much: to confirm the popular 
ſentiments. As he returned one day from public 
facrifice, ſome one put upen the head of his 
Hatue a crown of bays, tied with a white 
ribbon. This was a kind of diadem: Marullus 
and Ceſetius, tribunes of the people, tore off 
this chaplet, and · ordered the man to priſon who 
had put it there, , greatly offended Cæſar. 
He reproached the tribunes, publickly quarrelled 
with them, and took from them their employ- 
ments; this affront, which was given to the peo- 
ple's repreſentatives, ſtirred them up againſt him. 
The other incident made a greater 1 They 
were celebrating a feſtival en 
Pan, which they called 
ceremony young Romans ef the de irg quality, 
who had employments that year, ran naked 
through the ſtreets with thongs of leather in 
their hands, ſtriking at, and with all 
1 1 ſyperſtition the 
prudiſ went to meet them, and 
eee fa- 
cred leather, - believing it had the virtue af pro- 
n and even of mak- 
ug them fertile. Antony, who was then conſul, 
3 and Ceſar afted at this 
religious ſpectacle, ſeated in his tribunal upon 
Py: chair, and in his triumphal robes. 1 
tony 
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tony running thraughrthe rows of people, open- 
ed himſelf a paſſage, aſcended the tribunal} and 
preſented a diadem to Oæſar. Som clupt their 
Hands. as with apphuſe : but when Cæſi 
back the diadem, the applauſe: was general. 
Antony offered it a ſecond time, bat with®*the 

ſame marks of public approbatidn)1-Caflr re- 
fuſed it again, which was followed with a thunder 
of acclamations. 'Caſar knew by this means 

the public. ſentiments,: which he ſeught to in- 
form hitnſelf of in thi manner“ Hf roſs up to 
carry the diadem th the capitol; but he wus' fiet 
maſter of his und he ſaid in the ven- 
ing to his friends, that, le would willingly: offer 
his ny i gu pep or ng GP 34 
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Cots racy againſt Cafar.. mL of 
* death.” He 18 Rolled i in the nate. 


HO bs had em thouland proofs'of the l 
hatred whieh they bore him, yet he gave 
kimſel6 up. in ſueh fort to his deſtin ny, that he 
negleQed, from that moment, any precaution = 
againſt: his enemies. He was oftentimes heard 
to ſay; that he had better once fall by the 
© hands of his enemies; than make himſelf. 
* miſerable by fearing their treachery.” Other 
times he would ſay, 2. That the republic had 
more intereſt than he in his preſervation; 
60 * he had-acquired power attd glory * $ 
cc an 
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<< and that the republic, aſter his death, would 
he torn to pieces by more cruel civil wars; 
„than it had ever ed in tis time“ And 
with Lepidus, as his friends were diſputing, 

whilſt he was writing a difpatch;.-what-' death 

was the eaſieſt? It -is:(faid he turning to 

them,) without doubt the quickeſt and the 
<< leaſt foreſeen. Aſter this he broke the com- 

ſelf with a guard of friends. This encouraped 
them to attempt his life. Above ſixty ſenators 
entered into this conſpiracy, the chief of which 
were Brutus, whom Czfar had pardoned after 
the battle of Pharſalia 5 and Caſſius, who had 
ſurrendered to him Pompey's fleet, at the 'paſ- 
ſage of the Helleſpont. - were both of 
them prætors, and the latter Cæſar's enemy, 
becauſe he had named Brutus firft prætor, to 
the prejudice of Caffius, who was more advanced 
in age and dignity. The name of Brutus was 
famous at Rome, ſince that firſt * conſul, who 
bore the name, and baniſhed the kings. There 
was found written upon the baſts of his ſtatue: 
„„ Would to the gods thou wert ſtill alive! 

They flung billets or little notes into the prevtor's 

tribunal, with theſe words upon them. Thou 

art aſleep, Brutus, and not the true Brutus. 
Caſſius was author of the greateſt part of theſe 
notes. He hated Cæſar for ſeveral. reafons, 
and principally becauſe he had taken thoſe lions 
from him, with which he had defigned to give a 
ſpectacle to the people. Cæſar himſelf was 


* Junius Brutus. E3 ; 
diſtruſtful 
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were adviſing him to watch over the conduct 
of Antony and Dolabella: I am not, ſaid he, 
c afraid of thoſe perfumed and fat fellows; but 
i of theſe lean and | 


r e ones.“ ee 
now preparing is expedition againſt the 
Parthians, and had ordered fixteen legions, with 
ten thouſand horſe, to march towards Aſia. He 
at N depart himſelf four days after, and 
t himſelf at their head; when the conſpirators 
a report, that the Sybil's oracles declared 
that the Parthians could not be conquered” but 
by a king, and that under this pretence Aurelius 
| was to propoſe to the ſenate the conferring 
to viſit Brutus, whoſe ſiſter he had married; and 
aſked of him if he would go to the ſenate upon 
the * ides - March, er 8 0 wo 

to propoſe his being ing. Brutus fai 
He would not be there. But replied Caſſius, 
«« What? if you be ſent for? Then anſwered 
<«c Brutus, it will be my duty to ſpeak my 
<< ſentiments, to contradict them, and dye ra- 
<< ther than loſe my liberty? You are ignorant, 
«© added Caſſius, who you are, Brutus, if you 
« think thoſe notes that were thrown into your 
4 tribunal came from mean perſons, and not 
* from the moſt illuſtrious and virtuous in 
% Rome. They may expect from other prætors 
<c games, ſpectacles, and gladiators ; but they 
Ve from you, the abolition of tyranny, 
ns a debt due to them from your family; and 
they are ready to expoſe themſelves for you 
| ® The 15th of that month. as . 
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ied out, that was offering violence, * Wk 
who was behind him,' gave him the firſt b 


| poignard near his ſhoulder ;' it 
wound was not mortal. Cæſar pier; 


arm with his ſtylus, crying out at the: 
time: Traitor, i: fe all chou dong? 
immediately called his brother; and 

2 0 5 but he received a mortal. 

ſtomach, and all che conſpi 

him together with ſo much = 

e e nar Boy he yet 

a lion, but perceiving Brutus with a paige + rp 

nard in his hand, he covered his head with his. - 

| robe, and fell at the foot f Pompey's ftatuey | 
ſtabbed in twenty-four places +. 5 
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